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In  thousands  of  offices  throughout  banking,  business 
and  industry,  the  smooth  flow  of  daily  work  depends 
on  the  nimble  fingers  of  skilled  Burroughs  machine 
operators. 

This  growing  importance  of  accurate  figures,  statistics 
and  records  in  all  fields  of  trade  and  finance  creates 
a  constant  demand  for  more  Burroughs  operators — 
and  more  highly  trained  Burroughs  operators.  It  creates, 
too,  an  increasing  opportunity  for  schools  alert  to 
capitalize  on  this  demand. 


Burroughs  can  help  any  school  convert  the  student  into 
a  capable  operator.  Practical  training  aids,  texts  and 
courses — developed  from  thousands  of  daily,  on-the- 
job  contacts  with  business  and  industry — are  available 
to  schools  .  .  .  for  information  just  phone  your  nearest 
Burroughs  office,  or  write  direct  to  the  Educational 
Division,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit  32. 
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Answer  Ready? 


ARENTS,  without  exception,  ask  for  explanations.  Right 
now,  this  is  a  matter  worthy  of  our  consideration  because 
American  Education  Week  is  observed  this  month,  and  parents 
will  be  coming  to  school  and  will  be  asking  questions. 

In  most  school  districts,  teachers  received  sizable  raises, 
thanks  to  the  campaign  for  salary  increases  that  was  conducted 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country.  Parents  can  be 
expected,  accordingly,  to  be  somewhat  belligerent  about  getting 
their  tax-money’s  worth  for  their  children. 

Parents  will  be  asking  things  like,  “What  will  this  course  do 
for  my  son?”  They  will  be  inquiring,  “If  my  daughter  were 
to  drop  out  of  your  course,  what  would  she  miss?”  In  view  of 
today’s  dwindling  employment  market,  they  will  be  asking 
bluntly,  “Will  my  Evelyn  be  able  to  get  a  job  in  an  office 
when  she  has  completed  the  commercial  course?” 

We  must  have  our  answers  ready.  We  must  be  able  to  say 
vigorously,  “Yes,  sir!  Evelyn  will  be  qualified  for  a  job.  I  am 
training  her  to  compete  with  all  comers.  That  is  what  I  am 
paid  for.”  We  must  have  the  evidence  at  hand  and  must  point 
at  it  proudly. 


Thi  Business  Education  World 
is  Dublisbed  monthly  (except  July 
ana  August)  at  34  North  Crystal 
Street,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  by  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  John  Robert  Gregg, 
President;  Gay  S.  Fry,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer;  Hubert  A.  Hagar. 
General  Manager.  Executive  and 
editorial  offices,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York;  Boston  Office,  Statler 
Building,  Boston  16,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Chicago  Office,  37  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illi¬ 
nois;  San  Francisco  Office,  Phelan 
Building,  San  Francisco  2,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Dallas  Office,  707  Brow¬ 
der  Street,  Dallas  1,  Texas;  Ca¬ 
nadian  Office,  30  Bloor  Street, 
West,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada; 
European  Office,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Ltd.,  Gregg 
House,  51  Russell  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  C.  1,  England;  Agency 
for  India  and  Farther  India,  Pro- 
pessive  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Bom¬ 
bay.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 

Subscription  rates:  $2  a  year 
(|3  for  two  years)  or  20  cents 
a  copv  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  $2.50  a  year  to  all  other 
foreign  countries. 

_  Copyright.  1947,  by  The  Gregg 
Pnblinitng  Company. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter 
St  the  Post  Office,  East  Strouds- 
wrg.  Pa.,  under  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879. 

This  nugaaine  is  indexed  in 
Business  Education  Index 
snd  The  Education  Index. 


Sucxjestion:  Here  is  an  idea  for  presenting  the  evidence,  an 
idea  that  we  think  is  w’orth  reporting  to  you.  It  comes  to  us 
from  the  head  of  a  very  fine  business  college,  and  it  is  adaptable 
to  every  level  of  business  training.  Post  in  every  business  class¬ 
room  a  detailed  list  of  the  following  items: 

1.  The  requirements  of  local  businessmen  in  the  related  field 
of  employment.  These  requirements  should  be  specific  and 
clear.  They  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  measurable  units; 
for  example,  mastery  of  itemized  duties  or  so  many  words-a- 
minute.  These  requirements  should  be  based  on  community 
surveys. 

2.  The  objectives  of  the  courses  taught  in  that  room.  These 
objectives,  obviously  must  parallel  the  requirements  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Better  still,  they  should  exceed  those  requirements  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  a  level  of  accomplishment  that  just  barely 
meets  a  scant  entrance  requirement  will  not  support  the  young 
worker  in  adjusting  to  the  problems  of,  and  in  meeting  the 
keen  competition  of,  professional  employment. 

3.  An  indication  of  the  point  in  the  training  program  that 
the  members  of  the  classes  have  reached.  For  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  appeared  in  the  transcription  classroom  of  the  two- 
year  school  that  reported  this  plan. 
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this  issue 
of  the  B.E.W. 


We  received  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter  after  the  October 
B.E.W.  was  in  the  mail. 
That  was  the  issue,  re¬ 
member,  that  started  the 
two-part  article  about 
Doctor  Gregg. 

“I  spotted  those  every- 
ten-years  pictures  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Gregg  on  pages  75  and 
77,”  the  reader  wrote  us. 
‘‘They  look  fine  on  my  bul¬ 
letin  board.  Will  you 
please  continue  them  with 
the  rest  of  the  story?” 

Chuckle,  chuckle:  see 
pages  135  and  137! 

Archivist  Julius  Kaiser 
believes  that  every  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  should  know 
what  filing  is  all  about, 
whether  or  not  he  knows 
how  to  file;  so,  on  page 
141,  he  tells  w'h'at  they 
should  know. 

In  our  last  two  issues, 
we  presented  the  infamous 
‘‘World’s  Worst  Tran¬ 
script’s”  as  starters  in  this 
year’s  transcription  awards 
program.  This  month, 
you’ll  find  on  page  177  two 
separate  sets  of  dictation 
material  for  earning 
achievement  certificates  for 
your  transcription  students 
— one  set  as  a  ‘‘warmer- 
upper,”  and  one  set  as  a 
‘‘follow-througher.” 

One  of  the  deepest, 
sharpest  probing  analyses 
of  the  eternal  battle  be¬ 
tween  Ivory  Towerists  and 
Vocationalists  that  we  have 
ever  read  appears  on  page 
144.  To  be  on  your  aca¬ 
demic  toes  and  ready  to 
take  all  comers,  read  that 
article! 

Researchers  will  be  spe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  list 
of  state  and  city  super¬ 
visors — an  annual  B.E.W. 
presentation — on  page  166. 
It  is  a  perfect  mailing  list 
for  questionnaires. 


TRANSCRIPTIOxN  ACHIEVEMENT 


Employers  Require 

Transcription  Rate, 

Dictation  Rate, 

W.A.M. 

IV.A.M. 

Job  Qualified  for 

20 

100 

Stenographic,  entrance 
Stenographic,  success 

30 

100 

40 

120 

Secretarial,  entrance 

45 

120 

Secretarial,  success 

We  Require, 

Minimum 

30 

100 

End  of  First  Semester 

50 

120 

End  of  Second  Semester 

Achievements  of  Classes,  Tenth  Week 

(5-minute  takes. 

average  difficulty,  dictated  at  100  W.A.M.) 

Transcription  Rate, 

9:00 

10:00 

1:00  2:00 

IT.A.M. 

Class 

Class 

Class  Class 

50 

1 

2  1 

45 

1 

1 

1 

40 

1 

3 

2  1 

35 

1 

2 

2  2 

30 

3 

3 

4  4 

25 

9 

7 

9  10 

20 

9 

7 

4  6 

15 

3  . 

5 

10 

1 

1 

W  ITH  SUCH  a  table  posted  in  every  business  classroom,  busi- 
/less  teachers  would  be  ready  to  meet  all  visitors.  “John  is  in 
our  .ten  o’clock  class,”  the  teacher  can  say.  “His  transcription 
speed  (after  a  glance  at  his  record)  on  a  5-minute  effort  on  ma¬ 
terial  of  average  difficulty  is  between  25  and  30  words  a 
minute  on  100-word-a-minute  dictation;  so  you  can  see  that 
he  has  almost  enough  skill  already  to  be  sure  of  stenographic 
success.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  ought  to  be  fully  qualified 
for  a  secretarial  position.” 

This  kind  of  preparedness  equips  any  teacher  for  meeting  any 
parent.  It  shows  that  the  teacher  knows  his  business.  It  tells 
the  parent  wffiat  he  w’ants  to  know.  And,  as  you  can  imagine, 
it  is  inspirational  to  students. 


Professional  Report 


WASHINGTON  WHISPERS 
The  high  school  curriculum  may  be 
freed  from  the  strangle  hold  that  col¬ 
legiate  requirements  have  traditionally 
clamped  on  it:  Representatives  of  nine 
national  organizations  have  formed,  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  a  “National  Commission 
for  Life  Adjustment  on  Secondary 
School  Youth.”  The  task  of  this  com¬ 
mission  will  be  to  promote  “far-reaching 
changes  in  the  high  school  curriculum, 
because  the  present  courses  are,  for  the  majority  of  our  pupils, 
obsolete  and  inadequate.  ...” 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Radio-minded  business  educators  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  23  states  are  planning  to  set  up  state-wide  FM  educational 
networks — with  opportunities  for  programs  of  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

SCANNINGS  IN  RESEARCH 
Comic  books  are  only  one-seventh  as  legible  as  well-printed 
textbooks,  according  to  a  research  conducted  by  the  Lighting 
Research  Laboratory  of  General  Electric.  Another  finding: 
the  average  equivalent  type  size  for  comic  books  are  only  half 
that  of  good  texts. 

ll'e  need  more  geography.  A  Gallup  poll  recently  tested  the 
geographic  knowledge  of  a  “scientific  sampling”  of  Americans. 
Outcomes:  only  a  third  of  Americans  know  where  Greece  is 
on  the  map;  nearly  a  half  do  not  know  where  Spain  is;  a  third 
cannot  locate  France;  only  a  fourth  know  where  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  is;  and  still  fewer  have  any  idea  of  the  location  of  Bul¬ 
garia  or  other  Balkan  countries. 

PRODUC'FIVITY 

'Fhe  American  Management  Association  has  been  making  a 
study  to  determine  how  employee  production  levels  could  be 
raised.  The  findings  may  have  some  implications  for  classroom 
teachers  who  have  been  wondering  about  the  same  problem. 
Some  of  the  following  devices  have  been  found  to  be  effective: 

1.  Asking  employees’  advice  and  criticism. 

2.  Paying  higher  wages. 

3.  Making  employment  more  stable. 

4.  Giving  more  generous  benefit  plans. 

5.  Giving  piece  rates. 

6.  Working  employees  shorter  hours. 

Several  of  the  firms  Included  in  the  study  suggested  that 
“stricter  discipline  would  be  more  conducive  to  an  increase  in 
productivity  than  would  consultation.” 

CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 
How  are  the  G.I.’s  spending  the  money  they  are  getting  by 
cashing  their  terminal  leave  bonds?  A  survey  conducted  by 
the  Army  I'imes  shows  this  expenditure  of  their  funds: 

Current  Debts  .  20.29%  Furniture .  9.73% 

Home  Payments  ....  12.70%  Home  Repairs .  7.83% 

Medical  Bills  .  11.11%  Education  .  5.94% 

Insurance  .  10.91%  Autos  .  4.15% 

Clothing  .  9.78%  Refrigerators .  3.64% 

Miscellaneous  .  4.50% 

REBIRTH  IN  PHILIPPINES 

Indication  of  the  vigorous  rebirth  of  professional  activity  in 
the  Philippine  Islands:  business  teachers,  secretaries,  and  steno¬ 
graphic  students  have  recently  organized  the  Shorthand  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association  of  the  Philippines  to  plan  refresher  courses 
and  new  courses  of  Instruction  for  use  in  Philippine  schools. 
Honorato  a.  Paulino  is  the  first  chairman, of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Another  sign — the  influence  of  the  American  use  of 
initials:  the  organization  has  nicknamed  itself  swap. 


«  4  of  the  B.E.W. 

1  25  years  ago 

Back  in  November,  1922, 
our  readers  were  excited 
to  know: 

That  the  convention  of 
the  Vocational  Education 
Association,  meeting  at 
Thanksgiving  time  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  going  to  settle 
once  and  for  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  about  (1)  The  So¬ 
cial  Aspects  of  Business 
Education;  (2)  The  Job 
Sheet  Method  of  Instruc¬ 
tion;  and  (3)  The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Store  Experience 
on  School  Time  As  a  Part 
of  Retail  Selling  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  arguments  must  not 
have  been  convincing. 

•  •  • 

“The  average  typing  stu¬ 
dent  needs  a  spur  to  keep 
up  his  interest,”  wrote 
Edith  Logan.  She  reviewed 
her  spurs:  golf  tournament 
.  .  .  tennis  tournament  .  .  . 
blindfolded  race,  first  on 
old  and  then  on  new  mat¬ 
ter  .  .  .  relay  race  .  .  .  pea¬ 
nut-penalty  race  .  .  .  5,000- 
mile  pilgrimage,  with  first 
student  to  write  5,000  per¬ 
fect  words  the  winner. 

“We  are  thinking,”  she 
added,  “of  charging  pupils 
a  penny  an  error  and  buy¬ 
ing  ii  plant  for  our  room 
with  the  proceeds.” 

Peanuts  and  plants!  She 
could  have  gone  into  busi¬ 
ness. 

•  •  • 

Elmer  Hoke,  of  testing 
fame,  wrote  about  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  studying 
shorthand:  “I  feel  very 
sure  when  I  say  I  know 
of  nothing  that  is  done  in 
any  school  that  has  greater 
educational  values  than  the 
study  of  shorthand  and 
typing.” 

•  •  • 

Twenty-five  years  ago! 
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Proiessional  Report  (continued) 


COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENTS 

Donald  V.  Allgeier, 
from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman, 

Oklahoma,  to  the 
School  of  Commerce  at 
Ohio  State  University, 
as  an  instructor  in  busi¬ 
ness  organization  and 
correspondence  .  .  . 

Richard  O.  Sielaff, 
from  Hamline  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  Department  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration  at  the  Duluth  branch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  .  .  .  William  Alford, 
from  the  Morehead  (Kentucky)  State  Teachers 
College,  to  staff  of  New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege  .  .  .  Mary  Claire  Griffin,  from  Brevard 
College,  to  staff  of  University  of  Tennessee  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Ann  Coyner,  from  the  Oklahoma  City 
Public  Schools,  to  staff  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma,  as  successor  to 
Mrs.  Martha  Rodriguez,  who  has  resigned. 

Mrs.  Vera  Smith  Spears,  to  Morehead 
(Kentucky)  State  Teachers  College,  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  business  education  .  .  . 
Julius  Nelson,  nationally  known  sponsor  of 
artistic  typewriting  contests,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Paterson  (New  Jersey)  State  Teachers  College. 
(Mr.  Nelson  will  continue  his  typewriting  con¬ 
test  with  headquarters  still  at  4006  Carlisle 
.Avenue,  Baltimore  16.) 

Jane  C.  Little,  from  head  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  of  Westview'  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School,  to  the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh  .  .  .  Elsie 
Leffingwell,  from  Kent  State  University,  to 
the  staff  of  the  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie 
College,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  .  .  .  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Van  Derveer, 
from  Freehold  (New  Jersey)  High  School;  to 
the  staff  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

WASHINGTON  APPOINTMENTS 

Oscar  R.  Ewing  is  the  new  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  in  this  capacity 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  educational  program 
of  the  United  States  Government  via  the  Office 
of  Education  and  other  agencies.  Mr.  Ewing  is 
a  lawyer,  a  former  editor  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Review,  and  until  his  recent  appointment  Special  , 
Assistant  toxthe  U.  S.  Attorney  General. 

Walter  H.  Cooper  is  the  new  chief  of  trade 


and  industrial  education  in  the  vocational  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  has  been  in  the  Federal  service 
since  1940,  assumes  the  post  formerly  held  by 
Layton  S.  Hawkins,  who  recently  retired. 

Edwin  Miner,  of  Vermont,  and  formerly 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  Education  Program,  is  now 
Associate  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education.  He  ranks  as  No.  3  man  in 
the  Office  of  Education — No.  1  is  John  W. 
Studebaker,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
No.  2  is  Deputy  Commissioner  E.  B.  Norton. 

PRESIDENTS 

Dr.  John  W.  Headley  has  resigned  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Mayville  (North  Dakota) 
Teachers  College,  a  post  he  has  filled  for  the 
past  two  years,  to  accept  appointment  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minnesota)  Teachers 
College.  Doctor  Headley  replaces  D.  S.  Brain- 
hard,  who  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of 
the  institution. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Lura,  since  1932  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Moorhead  (Minnesota)  State 
Teachers  College,  w’here  he  has  been  dean  of 
men  and  a  member  of  the  instructional  staff,  has 
resigned  his  position  at  Moorhead  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayville  Teachers  College. 

BEREAVEMENTS 

Professional  and  personal  friends  of  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Whitewater  (Wisconsin)  State  Teachers 
College,  wmII  regret  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Carlson 
died  suddenly  on  September  19,  1947. 

Karl  M.  Maukert,  vice-principal  of  Duffs- 
Iron  City  College  in  Pittsburgh,  died  suddenly 
on  September  16.  Long 
one  of  the  stalwart 
hackers  of  the  Tri- 
State  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  for 
some  years  treasurer  of 
the  NBTA,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  demise,  ac¬ 
tive  board  member  of 
the  National  Council  of 
Business  Schools,  Mr. 
Maukert  was  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most 
highly  respected  private- 
school  business  educators  in  this  country.  His 
professional  writing,  speaking,  and  abilities  as  a 
leader  had  made  him  a  national  figure  both  in 
business-education  and  in  noma  activities.  Sym¬ 
pathies  are  expressed  to  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  his  professional  colleagues  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  business 
education,  as  it  is  to  them. 


Vy/te 

Bisim-ss  Edit.atio.n 
World 
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PROMOTION 

Ralph  S.  Frellick,  for  many  years  head  of 
the  Business  Department  in  Brockton  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  High  School,  has  been  appointed  head¬ 
master  of  the  school.  Alton  Johngren  has 
been  promoted  to  the  post  that  Mr.  Frellick  oc¬ 
cupied  before  his  promotion. 

transfer 

Brother  Lucius,  C.F.X.,  president  of  the 
CBEA,  has  been  transferred  from  Cardinal  Hayes 
High  School,  in  New  York  City,  where  he  had 
been  extremely  active  in  organizing  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  young  cbea,  to  Saint  Xavier  High 
School,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Saint  Xavier  High  School  was  the  original 
school  founded  by  Brother  Lacius’  Order  over 
75  years  ago  and  today  accommodates  about 
1,200  boys,  of  whom  nearly  half  take  business 
subjects. 

JOINS  COUNCIL  STAFF 
O.  J.  Dickey  has  joined  the  staf?  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Schools,  replacing 
Charles  D.  Sanger,  Jr.,  who  recently  returned 
to  his  private  law  practice  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Dickey  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  private 
business  school  field,  having  taught  in  Keokuk 
(Iowa),  Menominee  (Michigan),  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  business  schools.  Just  last  June  he  com¬ 
pleted  thirty  years  in  the  Omaha  (Nebraska) 
school  system,  the  last  eighteen  years  of  w’hich 
he  was  the  head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
at  Benson  High  School.  His  wide  experience 
in  the  public,  collegiate,  and  private  business 
school  fields  admirably  fits  him  to  render  excel¬ 
lent  service  to  all  private  business  schools. 

PERSONALITIES 

Married:  Irol  Whitmore  and  Howard 
Balsley,  on  August  24,  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Bloomington,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Balsley 
is  well  known  to  business  educators  as  an  author 
and  w'riter  and  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  In¬ 
diana  University’s  School  of  Business.  Mr. 
Balsley,  an  instructor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  obtained  his  master’s  degree  from  Indiana 
and  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  economics. 

Leave  of  Absence:  Harold  Fasnacht,  this 
year’s  editor  of  the  National  Business  Education 
Quarterly,  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  head  of  department  at  the  Colorado  Wo¬ 
man’s  College  in  Denver.  For  the  winter  and 
spring  quarters,  he  w’ill  be  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Principles  and  Problems:  Business  teachers  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  are  proud  of  their  associate. 
Dr.  J.  Roy  William,  teacher  of  geography. 


“Finished”  Training, 
Teaching  Adaptability 


GREGG  TYPING 
FOR  COLLEGES 

by  Reynolds  and  Smith 

Trains  students  in  fine  points  of  job  tech¬ 
niques  expected  of  college-trained  typists. 

★  Meets  varied  teaching  situations  in  col¬ 
legiate  institutions;  equally  adaptable  to 
class  or  individual  study. 

★  Develops  quantity -vjith-quality  produc¬ 
tion  skill  on  variety  of  practical  typing 
jobs. 

•pe.  Uses  proved  skill-building  pattern  featur¬ 
ing  effective,  systematic  daily  practice 
routines. 

★  Provides  abundant,  expertly  graded,  prac¬ 
tice  material  well  chosen  for  each  need# 

★  Motivates  student’s  production  effort  with 
student  and  junior-typist  standards. 

Investigate  this  new  college  typing  text  for 

use  in  your  classes.  Write  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

j 

j  New  York  16  Chicago  3  San  Francisco  2 
^  Boston  16  Dallas  1  Toronto  5 

i  London  W.C.l 
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NEW 

RETAILING 

TEXT 


f  V  retailing 


RETAILING 

Principles  and  Practices 
Second  Edition 

by  G.  Henry  Richert 

★  Presents  principles  and  practices  that  are 
currently  and  successfully  used  in  retail- 
store  operation. 

Covers  every  important  phase  of  retail¬ 
ing — store  location,  layout,  organization ; 
merchandising;  sales  promotion;  manage¬ 
ment;  control. 

★  Treatment  of  every  subject  is  accurate, 
authoritative — backed  by  retailers. 

Illustrated  with  scores  of  new  photo¬ 
graphs,  special  drawings,  and  charts 
representing  actual  retail-store  practices. 

^  Takes  student  into  his  community  to  work 

★  with  local  stores  through  practical  prob¬ 
lems  and  projects. 

Bring  the  nevj  practices  in  retailing  into 
your  retailing  classroom  with  Retailing, 
Principles  and  Practices,  Second  Edition.  In¬ 
vestigate  this  new  book  now.  Write  our 
nearest  office. 

THE  GREGC;  PEBLESHING  COMPANY 

New  York  16  Chicago  3  San  Franrinro  2 

BoHlon  16  Dalla*  1  Toronto  5  London  W.C.  1 


Professional  Report  (continued) 

business  law,  and  salesmanship  in  Dallas’s 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School.  Doctor  William 
has  been  a  teacher  for  25  years  and  for  a  time 
coached  the  high  school  football  team;  but  in 
recent  years  he  has  undertaken  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities:  he  is  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Methodist  Church  in  Dallas. 

Pineapples  and  Oranges:  Frances  M. 
Otremba  has  a  problem  that  challenges — and 
perplexes — the  California  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  A  teacher  in  Hawaii,  Miss  Otremba  is 
this  year  an  exchange  teacher  in  California.  She 
is  not  yet  convinced. 

TURKEY  IN 
TENNESSEE 

The  Thanksgiving 
conventions  of  the 
Southern  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  are 
just  as  famous  for  so¬ 
cial  activities  as  foi  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings.  This 
year.  President  Lloyd 
E.  Baugham  and  his 
fellow  officers  of  sbea, 
in  anticipation  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  a  thousand  members,  have  arranged 
for  a  convention  program  that  outglitters  even 
the  traditional  Southern  jamborees.  It  will  be 
presented  at  the  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  Thanksgiving  and  the 
two  following  days. 

The  program  includes  the  following: 

Thursday,  November  27.  Fellowship  Din¬ 
ner.  Dress,  informal.  Speaker,  E.  E.  Patto.n, 
president  of  Draughon’s  Business  School,  Knox¬ 
ville.  Entertainment,  “old-fashioned  square  danc¬ 
ing  for  all.” 

Friday,  November  28.  Morning:  general  ses¬ 
sion,  featuring  addresses  by  Theoix)re  Wood¬ 
ward  (George  Peabody  College),  Dr.  Paul  A. 
Carlson  (Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin),  and  Dr.  Frank  Dame  (noma  educa¬ 
tional  liaison  officer).  Afternoon:  meetings  of 
college  and  university,  junior  college,  private 
business  school,  and  public  school  sectional 
groups.  Evening:  banquet  and  ball,  featuring 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  Jim  McCord, 
Governor  of  Tennessee.  Dress,  formal  or  in¬ 
formal. 

Saturday,  November  29.  Morning:  Meet¬ 
ings  of  secretarial,  distributive  education,  and 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  sectional  groups.  A 
special  program  will  be  one  sponsored  by  the 
Business  Education  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
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NEW  CHAPTER 

Another  chapter  has  been  added  to  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  national  graduate  fraternity  for 
researchers  in  business  education,  with  the  installation  of  Xi  Chapter  at  the  University  of 
Florida  this  past  summer.  National  President  Earl  Dickerson  and  Dr.  Rowena  Wellman  con¬ 
ducted  the  installation  ceremony.  Shown  above  are  Doctor  Dickerson  and  Doctor  Wellman 
with  the  new  fraternity  members:  (from  left  to  right)  Mrs.  Lois  Rowell,  Xi  historian;  Fay 
Hamon,  Xi  vice-president;  Mrs.  Dorcas  Carver,  Xi  treasurer;  James  W.  Crews,  Xi  secretary; 
Doctor  Dickerson,  national  president;  John  N.  Moorman,  Xi  faculty  sponsor;  Doctor  Wellman; 
John  Alden  Brown;  John  Mangan;  Edgar  L.  Greene;  Paul  Furr;  Hugh  C.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  Xi 
president;  Gladys  Granet;  Mrs.  Bertha  Hunter,  Xi  newsletter  editor;  and  Mrs.  Fay  Atwell. 
Dr.  Walter  J.  Matherly,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Florida, 
was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  installation  banquet. 


Tuesday,  December  30 — morning,  nbta  meet¬ 
ings;  afternoon,  NBTA  meetings;  and  evening, 
NAACS  banquet.  Wednesday,  December  31 — 
morning,  NBTA  meetings;  afternoon,  NBTA  meet¬ 
ings;  and  evening,  NBTA  banquet. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  many  re¬ 
union  and  fraternity  groups  to  enjoy  private 
luncheons  on  Wednesday. 


of  Education  to  explain  its  services  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  packets  of  Government  publications  of 
interest  to  business  teachers. 

A  number  of  student  and  alumni  reunion 
groups — University  of  Kentucky,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Peabody,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and  others — 
will  have  special  breakfast  or  luncheon  meetings 
on  Friday. 


YEAR’S  END  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

“I  can  promise  that  it  will  be  a  memorable 
occasion,”  writes  Jay  R.  Gates,  president  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association,  con¬ 
cerning  the  nbta’s  Christmas  vacation  meet¬ 
ing  in  St.  Louis. 

“Absolutely!”  agrees  L.  H.  Diekroeger, 
chairman  of  the  host  committee,  “with  the  St. 
Louis  Area  Business  Educators  Association  serv¬ 
ing  as  hosts  ...” 

The  NBTA  will  meat  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson 
in  St.  Louis  on  December  29,  30,  and  31,  end¬ 
ing  w'ith  a  gala  banquet  and  New  Year’s  Eve 
party.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  hotel, 
the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Commer¬ 
cial  Schools  will  meet,  thus  presenting  one  of 
the  fullest  programs  ever  to  attract  business 
educators  to  a  national  convention. 

The  schedule  at  present:  Monday,  Decem¬ 
ber  29 — morning,  naacs  meetings;  noon,  naacs 
luncheon;  afternoon,  naacs  meetings;  and  eve¬ 
ning,  reception  and  party  sponsored  by  the  St. 
Louis  bea  for  both  naacs  and  nbta  members. 


THE  STATUS  OF 
VISUAL  AIDS 

Department  heads 
and  researchers  in- 

terested  in  the  problems  : 

and  vital  statistics  of 
today’s  and  tomorrow’s 
audio-visual  program 

will  want  to  obtain  and  = 

read  a  copy  of  the  nea 
Research  Bulletin,  “Au- 
dio-Visual  Education  in 
City  School  Systems.” 

Its  48  pages  are  crammed  full  of  data  and  re¬ 
ports  that  clearly  define  the  status  of  audio 
visual  education  today. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  enumeration  of  th< 
major  barriers  to  the  wider  and  more  effectiv( 
use  of  audio-visual  materials  (in  order  of  fre 
quency  named) : 

1.  Teachers  not  interested,  not  prepared. 

2.  Lack  of  specially  trained  directors. 

3.  Lack  of  essential  equipment  in  schools. 
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.  Fital  Statistics:  The  seven  films  are  16  mm., 

ProfoSSlOnQl  Roport  (continuod)  sound,  black-and-white,  and  rent  for  $2.50. 


4.  Buildings  not  adapted  for  use. 

5.  Funds  not  available. 

6.  Lack  of  a  central  audio-visual  agency. 

7.  Lack  of  convenient  source  for  renting  or  borrow¬ 
ing  audio-visual  materials. 

8.  Indifference  of  board  of  education. 

9.  Administrative  opposition  or  indifference. 

A  copy  of  this  bulletin  may  be  obtained  ($.25) 
from  the  nea,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  -N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 

STUDENT  OPERATORS 
One  additional  barrier  that  the  report  might 
have  named  is  the  lack  of  trained  operators  for 
audio-visual  equipment;  but  this  is  a  barrier 
about  which  an  equipment  manufacturer  is  ac¬ 
tively  “doing  something.” 

When  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  number  of  Amprosound  16 
mm.  projectors,  the  manufacturer  (Ampro  Cor¬ 
poration,  2835  N.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 
18)  invited  student  projectionists  from  the 
schools  receiving  the  units  to  a  special  training 
class  in  w^hich  an  Ampro  representative  ex¬ 
plained  the  procedure  of  threading  and  opera- 


^Authorized  Amprosound  Operatori 

AT  TMK  necoMMCNOATiON  or  tm«  miNcirAL  or  ^  '  * 

*  ':*«*cl  WlllJjauM  ,  ^  ■ 

^  HAS  rASSCO  A|4,**^COUU«CO’ TKSTS  ano  is  hcrcsv  ]l 
'  cKSTiriKO  TO  *«  A  coMrercNT  AMrsosouNO  tsMim  ; 

i  Motion  Pictur*  OrtsATos  f,;  ^  '  a 

t  ki,  1947 

I  o*Tr 

Couc*»<o«*i.  RrrBt»ti«Tjrnvc  Chicago.  ih.ihoi» 


tion.  Students  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
operate'  the  projectors,  and  those  who  proved 
themselves  qualified  were  issued  certificates. 


CORONET  FILMS  NOW  FOR  RENT 

The  instructional  films  produced  by  Coronet 
magazine,  heretofore  on  a  for-purchase-only 
basis,  are  now  being  handled  by  leading  rental 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  films  touch  on  virtually  all  teaching  levels 
and  all  subject  areas.  Seven  films  that  concern 
business  training  subjects  are  available  from 
BEVA  (104  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23, 
New  York) : 

Bookkeeping  and  You  , 

The  Secretary’s  Day 

The  Secretary  Transcribes 

The  Secretary  Takes  Dictation 

Sharing  Economic  Risks 

Fred  Meets  a  Bank 

What  Is  Money? 


LOS  ANGELES 
EQUIPMENT 

Illustrative  of  the  co¬ 
operation  that  can  exist 
between  schoolmen  and 
the  National  Office 
Management  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  project  un¬ 
dertaken  and  completed 
recently  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  chapter  of  noma. 

John  N.  Given,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  business 
education  in  Los  Angeles,  wanted  to  know  what 
office  machines  were  being  used  in  the  city,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  list  of  ma¬ 
chines  to  the  Hoard  of  Education  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes.  He  asked  the  help  of  Los 
Angeles  NOMA-ites;  and  they,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Educational  Chairman  Frederick 
G.  Pox,  surveyed  238  large  Los  Angeles  firms 
and  reported  the  results. 

P'or  example,  in  answer  to  “In  the  operation 
of  what  machines  should  students  be  in¬ 
structed?”  the  following  percentages  of  office 
managers  said  that  training  on  the  machines 
named  below  was  (A)  highly  essential  or  (B) 
desirable  for  the  areas  of  vocational  preparation 
indicated : 


Stenog- 

Book- 

General- 

Machine 

ra 

phy 

keep; 

ing  Clerical 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Typewriter 

100 

— 

59 

24 

76 

11 

Adding  machine 

32 

34 

72 

24 

62 

22 

P.B.X. 

19 

45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Electric  Typewriter 

15 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rotary  Calculator 

12 

26 

38 

20 

25 

31 

Key-driven  calculator 

13 

29 

— 

— 

21 

32 

Addressing  machines 

10 

31 

— 

— 

17 

29 

Stencil  duplicators 

8 

27 

5 

21 

21 

36 

(leiatin  duplicators 

8 

26 

2 

12 

11 

28 

Spirit  duplicators 

— 

2 

13 

5 

23 

Mailing  machines 

8 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bookkeeping  machines 

— 

— 

52 

21 

— 

— 

Posting  machines 

— 

— 

42 

26 

13 

32 

Billing  machines 

— 

— 

35 

28 

19 

30 

Other  questions 

concerned 

popularity 

of 

makes,  and  so  on.  Such  figures  as  the  above 
were  useful  to  Supervisor  Given;  they  may  be 
to  other  business  educators,  too. 

OFFICE  PROBLEMS 
The  proceedings  of  the  1947  noma  conference, 
recently  held  in  Cincinnati,  have  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  volume  is  of  interest  to  business 
educators  because  it  ofPers  the  latest  analysis  of 
office-management  problems  in  which  business¬ 
men  are  interested. 
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FOUR  NEW  SCHOOL  SERVICES 

—  and  what  they  do  for  you! 


Now  mducational  materials  for  better, 
easier  teaching — by  the  makers  of 
the  Mimeograph  brand  duplicator 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  SCHOOL  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATOR — board  member,  8U|)er- 
intendent,  principal  or  supervisor — 
you  want  these  new  services.  They 
are  not  only  sound  educational  ma¬ 
terials  for  classroom  use,  they  also 
help  dress  up  community  relations 
^  programs,  annual  reports,  bulletins, 

with  illustrations  and  color. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  TEACHER— any  size 
L  school,  any  CTade — who  wants  more 

H  interesting  ^assroom  materials,  you 

I  want  these  new  aids.  They  will  help 

'  you  become  an  efficient  duplicator 

operator  in  your  own  right — able  to 
produce  your  own  ideas  when  you 
'.vant  them  in  the  quantity  you  need. 

Y  IF  YOU  ARE  A  COMMERCIAL 

TEACHER  you  want  these  modern 
visual  teaching  aids.  They  help  make 
students  self-sustaining  in  studying 
stencil  duplication.  The  minimum 
of  supervision  needed  gives  you 
more  time  for  individual  instruction. 

IF  YOU  GET  OUT  THE  SCHOOL 

paper  — as  editor,  instructor 
or  sponsor — don’t  try  to  do 
TA  without  the  help  we  can  give. 
•  *  Illustrations.  Complete  pro- 

¥duction  details.  Instructions 
presented  in  a  way  that  light¬ 
ens  the  burden  for  teachers, 
lets  students  benefit  from  ”self- 
^  teaching”  in  doing  the  work. 

\  IF  YOU  ARE  A  SCHOOL  SECRE- 
JM  TARY — and  your  "boss”  says,  "Get 
^  out  a  bulletin” — here  is  the  help  you 

I—  need  to  do  the  job.  Organize  it — 
plan  it — illustrate  it — and  produce 
It  yourself  without  further  iielp! 


I  OPERATING  CHARTS  .  .  .  for  Mimeograph 
brand  duplicators.  Models  90,  91,  92.  Sim¬ 
ple,  complete,  step-by-step  instructions.  Three 
colors,  size  50"  x  38*  for  easy  classroom  reading. 

2  new  textbook.  "Fun- 

\  damentals  of  Mimeograph 

\  stencil  duplication”  by  Agnew 
Vm  .  (NYU)  and  Cansler  (North- 

western),  leading  authorities 
\  in  business  machine  educa- 
W  tion.  Goniplete  course  of  15 

assignments,  fully  illustrating 
detailed  proceiliire.  60  pages, 
plastic  bound. 

3  NEW  PORTFOLIO  OF 
MIMEOGRAPH  TRACING 

PAGES  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Draw¬ 
ings  on  school  subjects  by  pro¬ 
fessional  artists  for  illustrating 
Rchool  newspapers,  bulletins, 
posters,  classroom  materials. 

More  than  400  sketches  and 
ideas  on  loose-leaf  pages. 

4  SCHOOL  NEWSPAPER  STENCIL  SHEETS, 

especially  form-topped  with  a  2-colunin  and 
a  3-column  layout,  make  it  easy  to  produce  a 
professional-looking  school  pa{>er,  annual  re¬ 
port  or  special  bulletin. 


OVER  — I 
400  S-- 
lUUSTRATIONS: 


i  HOW  TO  GET  THESE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL 
I  MATERIALS.  Ord  er  from  your  nearest 
!  Mimeograph  distributor — or  write  us. 


The  Mimeograph  brand  duplicator 

IS  MADE  BY  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY 

MIMEOGRAPH  is  the  trade-mark  of  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago,  registered  in  the  L.  S.  Patent  Office. 

corvmaMT  i«4T,  4.  a.  dick  comkkny 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


A.  B.  Dick  Company,  D«pt.  BE-1147 

720  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Send  me  more  information  on  your  four  new  school  services.  I  am  especially  interested  in  information  fori 


□ 

Administrators 

[  I  Teachers 

NAME... 

POSITION 

□ 

Commercial 

departments 

1 — 1  School 

1 _ 1  papers 

SCHOOL. 

□ 

ADDRESS. 

School  secretaries 

CITY . 

•  STATE. 


To  request  more  information  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  J86 
\  NOVEMBER,  1947 
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John  Robert  Gregg 

Inventor,  Educator,  Benefactor  of  Mankind 


ROBERT  E.  SLAUGHTER 

(Note:  Last  month,  Mr.  Slaughter  re¬ 
viewed  the  invention  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
Mr.  Gregg’s  contributions  to  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting,  which 
had  evolved  as  the  "twin  arts"  of  the  private 
business  school.  He  continues  below.) 

T  HE  development  of  the  twin  arts  in 
America’s  high  schools  was  not  so  immediate 
and  rapid  as  it  was  in  the  private  business 
schools.  Although  shorthand  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  high  schools  as  early  as  1862,  the 
results  obtained  were  generally  disappointing 
to  school  administrators.  It  was  difficult  un¬ 
der  high  school  conditions  for  pupils  to  learn 
with  practical  results  the  old-style  shorthand 
systems  that  prevailed  in  America’s  high 
schools  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
relatively  immature  students  in  learning  the 
systems  offered,  with  their  numerous  com¬ 
plexities  and  expedients,  was  increased  by 
the  ineffective  teaching  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  that  were  used.  By  the  time  the  pupil 
got  around  to  reading  and  writing  shorthand 
much  valuable  skill-building  time  had  been 
lost,  the  pupil’s  interest  chilled,  and  his  mind 
so  filled  with  technicalities  that  his  freedom 
and  ability  to  write  shorthand  were  actually 
inhibited.  Shorthand  in  that  day  was  boring 
and  tedious,  and  discouraged  enrollments  in 
business  subjects. 

Practical  Solution 

Gregg  Shorthand,  with  its  simple  alpha¬ 
bet  and  natural  writing  principles,  and  im¬ 
plemented  by  adequate,  carefully  prepared 
teaching  materials  and  enlightened  teaching 
methods,  converted  what  had  been  a  difficult 
and  disappointing  task  for  high  school  pupils 
into  an  easy,  interesting,  rewarding  study. 
Pupils  read  and  wrote  shorthand  from  the 
first  lesson  and  the  learning  time  was  cut 
materially.  The  number  of  schools  offering 
shorthand  and  enrollments  in  the  subject, 


as  well  as  in  typewriting  and  other  business 
subjects,  began  to  climb.  By  1914,  shorthand 
was  taught  in  the  public  high  schools  of  1,837 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
53  per  cent  taught  the  Gregg  system.  By 
1922,  it  was  taught  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  4,329  cities  and  towns  in  this  country, 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  which  taught  Gregg. 
Today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  shorthand  is  offered  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  more  than  fourteen  thousand  (14,- 
068  to  be  exact)  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country,  and  the  proportion  offering  Gregg 
Shorthand  continues,  as  it  has  every  year, 
in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  percentage  range 
attained  in  1922. 

Innovations  in  Shorthand  Pedagogy 

Mr.  Gregg  is  responsible  for  many  sig¬ 
nificant  innovations  in  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand.  He  originated  the  idea  of  teaching 
phrasing  in  shorthand  during  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  theory,  a  feature  that  appeared 
in  his  first  textbook,  published  in  1888.  This 
procedure  made  practical  shorthand  writing 
immediately  possible  and  facilitated  the  use 
of  connected  matter  in  teaching  theory,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  taught  by  means  of 
isolated  word  lists.  Phrasing  had  been  treated 
previously  as  a  separate  subject,  developed 
after  the  student  learned  the  principles  of 
the  system. 

Mr.  Gregg’s  text  entitled  “Gregg  Speed 
Practice,’’  published  in  1907,  represented  an¬ 
other  great  advance  in  shorthand  teaching. 
It  featured  connected  matter,  some  in  print, 
illustrated  with  shorthand  outlines,  and  some 
written  entirely  in  shorthand.  The  latter  was 
the  forerunner  of  “Gregg  Speed  Studies,” 
originally  published  in  1917,  which  was  the 
first  textbook  to  present  all  practice  material 
in  its  shorthand  form,  a  new  and  notable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  pedagogy  of  shorthand. 

Mr.  Gregg  is  also  the  first  shorthand  au¬ 
thor  to  recognize  the  value  and  the  place  of 
word-frequency  lists  in  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand.  Tbe  list  of  10,000  most  cornmonly 
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used  words  in  the  English  language  com¬ 
piled  by  Dr.  Ernest  Horn  and  others  were 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Anniversary 
Edition  of  the  Cjregg  Shorthand  Manual, 
published  in  1929. 

In  addition  to  effective  teaching  materials 
and  methods,  Mr.  Gregg  has  always  appre¬ 
ciated  the  vital  importance  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  shorthand  writing  skill  of  the  teacher 
himself  in  obtaining  good  results  in  the  class¬ 
room.  His  lectures  and  writings  on  this 
subject  have  been  an  inspiration  and  guide  to 
shorthand  teachers  for  over  half  a  century. 

Textbook  Publisher 

Through  his  publishing  organization  and 
activities,  as  well  as  through  his  shorthand 
system  and  teaching  innovations,  Mr.  Gregg 
has  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  develop- 
■nent  of  business  education.  He  first  began 
organized  publishing  activities  in  1896  and 
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Portrait  by  Sidney  Dickinson,  N.A. 

shortly  thereafter  incorporated  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  that  bears  his  name  and  which 
today  publishes  several  hundred  basic  and 
suppleiiientary  textbooks  devoted  to  virtually 
every  business  subject  offered  in  America’s 
high  schools  and  business  colleges,  and  to 
many  subjects  offered  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  The  program  of  publications  also  in¬ 
cludes  scores  of  teachers’  aids  and  seven  maga¬ 
zines. 

Mr.  Gregg  has  published  many  textbooks, 
in  addition  to  those  of  which  he  himself  is 
the  author,  that  brought  about  innovations 
in  business  education.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  he  was  the  publisher  of  “Rational  Type¬ 
writing,”  the  text  that  first  developed  and 
offered  the  first-finger-first  approach  and  the 
technique  of  finger  “reaches”  to  the  different 
rows  of  the  keyboard  in  teaching  typewriting. 
He  originated  and  introduced  in  1911  a  course 
in  office  training  for  stenographers  that  was 
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In  the  past  two  decades,  numerous  honors  have  ^Iven  evl« 
dence  to  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Gregg’s  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  business.  Since  1930,  when  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  he  was  awarded  a  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science  degree 
bv  Boston  University,  he  has  received  many  academic  honors. 
The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
awarded  him  citations. 


1930 


1937 


designed  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
stenographer’s  training  and  which  today  is 
an  important  and  popular  course  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum.  He  published  the  first  text¬ 
book  for  the  course,  a  volume  written  by 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle.  He  also  was  responsible 
for  bringing  about  the  introduction  of  cor¬ 
rective  business  English,  publishing  in  1909 
“Applied  Business  English,”  by  Hubert  A. 
Hagar,  a  book  that  became  a  leading  text  in 
the  subject. 

Fights  for  Academic  Recognition 
of  Business  Education 

Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Gregg  has  been 
a  vigorous  advocate  of  practical  education, 
in  the  face  of  a  severe  prejudice  among  the 
academicians.  From  the  platform  and  in 
professional  periodicals,  among  them  maga¬ 
zines  that  he  himself  edits  and  publishes,  1.^, 
has  stressed  not  merely  the  usefulness  of  this 
type  of  education  to  the  student  but  also  its 
academic  values  as  a  subject-matter  field.  He 
has  mobilized  the  support  of  the  business 
teaching  profession  and  of  scores  of  other 
teachers  and  administrators  behind  business 
education  and  on  many  occasions  persuaded 
individual  schools  to  initiate  or  expand  their 
offerings  in  the  field  or  to  alter  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  relegate  the  program  to  a  position  of 
unimportance  or,  perhaps,  to  discontinue  it 
altogether. 

Supporter  of  Professional  Groups 

Mr.  Gregg  has  long  been  an  active  sup¬ 
porter  of  professional  organizations  of  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  and  court  reporters.  He  is 
Charter  Member,  and  Honorary  Life  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  founded  in  1896  in  Chicago  as  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation. 
He  is  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  now 
the  E.B.T.A.,  which  awarded  to  him  in 
1931  the  association’s  plaque  for  “Distin¬ 
guished  Services  to  Business  Education.”  He 
is  also  a  Charter  and  Honorary  Member  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Gregg  has  been  the  prime  mover  be¬ 
hind  this  country’s  representation  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Society  for  Business  Education, 
having  been  chairman  of  the  American  Dele¬ 
gation  to,  and  vice-president  of,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  on  Commercial  Education  in 


Amsterdam  in  1929;  and  again  an  official 
United  States  Delegate  when  the  Congress 
was  held  in  London  in  1932.  The  United 
States  Division  of  the  Society,  inactive  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  has  just  been  re-established  un¬ 
der  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Gregg  has  been  a  member  of  the  noted 
National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  City  for 
almost  forty  years,  having  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  1911.  In  1915  he  was  elected  to 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  thirty-two  years, 
the  longest  term  on  record.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  club  on  three  different  oc¬ 
casions,  finding  it  necessary  to  resign  the  of¬ 
fice  in  the  spring  of  1947  because  of  the 
pressure  of  other  duties.  The  officers  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  in 
recognition  of  his  long,  faithful  service  to  the 
organization,  tendered  him  a  dinner  and 
elected  him  Honorary  President  of  the  club. 

Honored  for  C ontribution 

Through  his  illustrious  career  as  shorthand 
inventor  and  educator,  John  Robert  Gregg 
has  made  an  incalculable  contribution  to  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  his  times.  In 
recognition  of  that  contribution  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  honors  and  awards.  The  Silver 
and  Golden  jubilees  of  the  invention  of  hi- 
shorthand  system  were  celebrated  the  world 
over.  In  1929  he  was  awarded  the  honora  , 
degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  by 
Bryant  College,  and  the  following  year  Bos¬ 
ton  University  conferred  upon  him  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Commercial 
Science.  The  Ulster-Irish  Society  of  New 
York  awarded  him,  in  1936,  the  gold  medal 
“For  Notable  Service  to  the  Nation,”  and  in 
1938  the  New  York  Academy  for  Public 
Education  honored  him  with  an  award  for 
his  “Distinguished  Service  to  Education.”  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Rider  College  in  1942. 
After  World  War  I  the  United  States  War 
Department  formally  expressed  to  Mr.  Gregg 
its  appreciation  of  his  “valuable  voluntary 
services  to  the  Military  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment,”  and  in  1946  the  British  Government, 
through  its  Embassy  in  Washington,  present¬ 
ed  him  with  a  special  citation  awarded  by 
Great  Britain  to  citizens  of  other  countries, 
“The  King’s  Medal  for  Service  in  the  Cause 
of  Freedom.” 
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>c  j  Eightieth  Birthday  Attracts 

World-Wide  Attention 

r  I  On  June  17,  1947,  Mr.  Gregg  was  ad- 
i  mitted  to  a  very  select  group — the  octo- 
y  I  genarians  —  celebrating  on  that  day  his 
f’  !  eightieth  birthday  anniversary.  A  veritable 
^  I  deluge  of  messages  from  educational  associa- 
t-  ‘  tions,  reporters  associations,  schools,  short- 

Iy  '  hand  reporters,  and  eminent  persons  all  over 
\  the  world  poured  in  on  him  at  his  home, 
^  ■  The  Ovals,  in  Cannondale,  Connecticut. 


Among  the  many  associations  paying  tribute 
to  him  were:  The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education  and  Com¬ 
merce,  (England);  Melinska  Stenograffoer- 
bundet,  (Sweden) ;  The  Faculty  of  Teachers 
of  Commerce  (England)  ;  The  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Association  of  Singapore ;  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Official  Shorthand  Writers, 
Ltd.,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  Ix)ndon 
(England)  ;  The  Chartered  Shorthand  Re¬ 
porters  Association  of  Ontario  (Canada) ; 
The  I-X)ndon  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Eng- 
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land) ;  The  National  Shorthand  Reporters 
Association  (U.  S.  A.)  ;  The  One  Hundred 
for  One  Club  (New  York  City) ;  The  Na¬ 
tional  Arts  Club  (New  York  City)  ;  and 
The  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  (England). 
Among  the  numerous  schools  paying  tribute 
to  him  were:  The  Technical  College,  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  Yorkshire  (England);  The  In¬ 
stitute  Schoevers,  Den  Haag  (Holland)  ;  The 
City  School  of  Commerce,  Leeds (  England)  ; 
Davar’s  College,  Bombay  (India)  ;  The  Cen¬ 
tral  College,  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire  (Eng¬ 
land)  ;  and  the  Cork  Municipal  Schools  of 
Commerce  and  Domestic  Science,  Eire.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  the  elaborate  messages  sent  him  by 
high  schools  in  America  were  those  received 
from  the  Central  Commercial  School  and 
Christopher  Columbus  High  School,  of  New 
York  City. 

The  Public  Approves 

John  Robert  Gregg  wrote  in  the  Preface 
of  his  first  textbook:  “In  conclusion,  the  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  author  has  been  to  compile  a 
system  so  simple  as  to  be  readily  acquired 
by  the  humblest  capacity  and  those  possessed 
of  little  leisure,  and  yet  rapid  enough  to  re¬ 
produce  verbatim  the  fastest  oratory.  In 
presenting  his  work  to  the  public,  he  asks 
for  nothing  beyond  an  impartial  investigation, 
and  with  perfect  confidence  awaits  the  result.” 
The  public  has  investigated  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  the  perfect  confidence  with  which  its 
inventor  awaited  the  results  has  been  fulfilled. 
Today,  millions  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  write  Gregg  Shorthand.  Today,  this 
system  of  brief  writing  is  used  by  countless 
individuals  for  their  own  personal  note-taking 
and  writing;  it  is  used  by  millions  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  and  promotion  and  advance¬ 
ment;  it  is  expediting  the  management  and 
operation  of  business,  industry,  and  commerce 
everywhere;  it  is  cultivating  international  un¬ 
derstanding,  peace,  and  good  will. 


The  public  salutes  you,  John  Robert  Gregg, 
Inventor,  Educator,  and  Benefactor  of  Man¬ 
kind. 


A  Project  for  Advanced  Typing  Classes 


T  HERE  was  a  buzz  of  activity  in  my 
third-semester  collegiate  typing  room.  With¬ 
out  exception,  every  student  was  intent  on  his 
work.  Occasionally  a  student  quickly  and  pur¬ 
posefully  walked  to  the  desk  with  a  finished 
letter  to  be  signed  before  it  was  inserted  into 
an  envelope.  There  was  no  conversation ; 
there  were  no  questions  about  procedure :  every 
student  knew  exactly  what  he  should  do. 

The  reason  for  this  somewhat  surprising 
preoccupation  with  work  was  that  each  of  the 
forty-five  students  in  that  room  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  acting  as  personal  typist  for  Miss 
Ruth  Brown,  managing  editor  of  the  Womans 
World. 

And  who  is  Miss  Brown?  She,  alas,  is  but 
a  figment  of  my  imagination — the  heroine  of 
a  week-long  project  written  especially  for  this 
class.  She  is  a  busy  executive  and  a  demand¬ 
ing  one.  Although  I,  too,  am  busy  and  de¬ 
manding,  my  students  are  much  more  in  awe 
of  M  iss  Brown!  They  feel  that  Miss  Brown 
must  use  their  work,  not  grade  it ;  and  they  re¬ 
act  accordingly! 

The  Problem 

Many  ingenious  devices  have  been  used  in 
typing  classes  to  solve  the  problem  of  obtain¬ 
ing  from  students  work  that  will  meet  business 
standards.  Some  instructors  have  instituted  a 
series  of  honorary  business  titles  for  students 
whose  work  is  efficiently  and  acceptably  com¬ 
pleted  :  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
so  on.  In  some  classes,  students  have  been 
paid  with  “stage”  money  for  work  completed 
on  time  and  in  good  form. 

I'hese  suggestions,  however,  seem  too  ele¬ 
mentary  for  a  college  group.  At  the  same 
time,  despite  the  sophistication  of  a  college 
student,  he  is  as  responsive  as  any  of  us  to  a 
good  plot,  especially  if  it  is  continued  from  day 
to  day.  ( 1  dare  say  most  of  us  read  the  comics 
every  day,  not  to  be  amused,  but  just  to  see 
what  happens!) 

To  be  an  effective  teaching  device,  a  project 
must  be  judged  by  several  criteria.  Is  the  pro¬ 
cedure  adopted  practical?  Is  the  material  to 
be  copied  of  the  type  actually  and  consistently 
used  in  business?  Does  the  device  extend 
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over  so  long  a  period  that  the  class  loses  in¬ 
terest?  Does  it  present  too  much  strain  on  the 
student’s  credulity?  Is  there  too  much  teacher- 
participation  ? 

A  Solution 

In  introducing  the  project,  it  was  explained 
that  this  problem  was  taken  directly  from  a 
business  situation  and  represented  a  variety  of 
typing  jobs  likely  to  be  encountered  in  one 
week  in  a  business  office. 

Miss  Brown,  our  managing  editor,  finds  it 
necessary  to  leave  on  her  annual  business  trip. 
The  project  covers  the  week  before  she  is  to 
leave,  and  it  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to 
clear  her  desk  for  the  trip.  In  this  way,  it 
was  possible  to  weave  a  credible  plot  around 
such  diverse  assignments  as  letters  and  wires 
arranging  hotel  accommodations,  luncheon 
meetings,  and  conferences ;  a  detailed  itinerary ; 
a  synopsis  of  a  speech  to  be  arranged  in  out¬ 
line  form;  an  interoffice  communication  dele¬ 
gating  authority  in  the  employer’s  ab  .ence ; 
minutes  of  a  meeting  to  be  read  by  thj  em- 
I  ployer;  an  elaborate  tabulation  of  mateiial  to 
be  presented  at  a  conference;  and  so  on. 

The  duplicated  assignment  sheets  handed 
the  students  contained  the  running  story  of 
the  week’s  work.  The  sheets  included  the 
“copy”  for  each  job,  explained  why  thf.t  job 
was  necessary,  stated  the  number  of  copi.»  de¬ 
sired,  and  listed  the  dead  line  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  each  job.  Promptness  was  emphasized 


by  this  statement:  “Be  sure  you  meet  the  dead 
line;  if  necessary,  work  overtime;  but  your 
work  must  be  finished  on  time,  in  mailable 
condition.” 

The  problem,  although  based  on  an  imagi¬ 
nary  situation,  followed  the  office  routine 
closely.  It  met  each  of  our  criteria.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  co-prdinated.  The  forms  selected 
to  be  typed  were  practical  and  followed  each 
other  in  natural  and  logical  sequence,  just  as 
they  would  in  an  office,  so  that  there  was  rea¬ 
son  behind  each  job.  There  was  no  isolated, 
“Class,  today  we  shall  type  an  itinerary”  rou¬ 
tine.  The  students  saw  the  need  for  copies  of 
an  itinerary  when  they  realized  that  they  not 
only  had  to  get  Miss  Brown  in  and  out  of 
several  cities  efficiently,  but  also  that  her  office 
needed  to  know  where  she  was  each  day.  The 
project  covered  a  short  enough  period  so  that 
interest  did  not  wane,  but  remained  intense. 
Enough  work  was  given  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  slower  students  to  work  a  bit  overtime. 
As  teacher,  I  did  no  more  checking  than  ordi¬ 
narily,  except  that  I  signed  the  letters  (as 
though  I  were  the  employer)  before  they  were 
folded  and  inserted  into  the  envelopes.  As 
an  added  value,  the  students  received  practice 
in  following  directions  exactly. 

The  Results 

The  results?  The  whole  class  worked  as  if 
it  were  actually  in  an  office.  There  was  no 
before-the-bell  dawdling  or  visiting;  never 
had  a  class  of  mine  been  so  intent  on  doing 
their  typing  assignments  right  the  first  time 
with  so  few  erasures.  There  was  an  air  of 
businesslike  efficiency  throughout  the  entire 
week.  And,  incidentally,  every  student  but 
one  finished  on  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  on  Friday,  there 
was  a  general  sigh  of  relief  as  if  the  strain  had 
been  too  much  to  bear.  During  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  project,  however,  the  class  was 
unanimous  in  its  praise  of  the  week’s  work.* 
“It  was  fun,”  was  the  comment  most  fre¬ 
quently  heard.  My  favorite  statement  came 
from  the  worst  “loafer”:  “Well,”  he  said 
grimly,  “now  I  know  what  they  mean  about 
‘tending  to  business.’  I  sure  had  to  be  particu¬ 
lar  and  stick  to  it  to  get  through  on  time.” 

And  that  remark  sums  up  concisely,  if  col¬ 
loquially,  the  business  standards  that  the  Miss 
Browns  demand  of  our  students:  Be  particular 
and  finish  on  time. 
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IVXoST  teachers  of  business  subjects  think 
of  filing  as  an  elementary  factor  of  office  work. 
After  all,  they  say,  filing  is  just  a  matter  of 
alphabetizing  a  few  letters — ^why,  books  in 
elementary  business  training  cover  the  subject 
in  a  few  pages.  A  typical  test,  these  teachers 
point  out,  consists  of  asking  the  young  learners 
to  alphabetize  a  series  of  names ;  that’s  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  who  are  them¬ 
selves  filing  experts  or  who  have  had  work 
experience  in  filing  in  offices  feel  that  office 
work  hinges  on  the  office  archives.  “Archives” 
means  to  them  an  intricate  cross  access  to  any 
and  all  information. 

These  two  points  of  views  are  both  ex¬ 
tremes.  Filing  is  not  elementary.  Filing 
should  not  be  top-heavy  with  “system.”  Be¬ 
tween,  there  is  a  middle  ground  of  experience 
that  indicates  that  every  office  worker  should 
know  a  good  deal  about  filing  so  that  his  own 
duties — stenographic,  bookkeeping,  clerical — 
can  be  executed  better;  and  that  some  office 
workers,  designated  as  filing  clerks,  should 
know  a  great  deal  about  filing. 

What  should  every  business  teacher  know 
about  filing? 

The  Filing  Problem 

The  subject  of  filing  treats  of  orderliness, 
to  permit  easy  access  to  information  that  has 
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been  accumulated.  That  is  the  theory  of  fil¬ 
ing.  In  practice,  however,  files  in  business  con¬ 
cerns  are  often  found  to  be  confused  and  dis¬ 
orderly  to  the  extent  of  being  virtually  un¬ 
serviceable.  The  label  of  a  drawer  may  give 
promise  of  a  well-organized  interior,  but  the 
illusion  quicky  dispells  when  a  record,  urgently 
needed,  is  sought.  In  some  offices,  every 
drawer  ought  to  be  labeled  “Miscellaneous.” 

The  Human  Equation.  The  first  reason 
why  so  many  office  files  are  of  limited  use  is 
based  on  the  frailty  of  mortals:  we  don’t  want 
to  take  trouble.  Provoked  by  too-free  access 
to  the  files,  office  workers  ignore  “check  out” 
systems — invariably.  Records  that  accumulate 
in  or  on  an  employee’s  or  an  executive’s  desk — 
records  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown  both 
to  the  file  attendant  and  to  the  person  holding 
them — are  truly  lost.  Every  office  clerk  has 
said  at  one  time  or  another,  “  .  .  .  and  there 
they  were,  on  his  desk,  all  the  time!”  Missing 
records  might  as  well  be  destroyed.  Humans 
don’t  want  to  bother. 

Lack  of  System.  A  second  reason  basic  to 
filing  disorganization  is  based  on  poor  or 
omitted  factors  of  filing  systems.  Too  much 


A  Future  in  Filing 


Every  office  employee  needs  to 
to  let  a  properly  trained  filing 
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Filinii,  as  in  the  canceled-checks  section 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Union  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  demands  accuracy  and  alertness. 

Every  stenographer  and  secretary  should 
know  fundamentals  of  filing  and  funda¬ 
mentals  of  file  maintenance.  This  office 
worker  knows  better  than  to  pull  a  jacket 
by  its  tab. 


or  too  little  guiding,  too  many  or  too  few 
separators,  and  frequent  filing  of  material  in 
incorrect  categories,  slow  the  pace  of  even  the 
noost  expert  file  clerk.  And  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  that  all  these  horrors  (at  least,  they  are 
horrors  to  an  archivist ! )  may  be  found  within 
a  single  file  drawer,  side  by  side. 

When  a  company  has  mushroomed  from  a 

mow  filing — if  only  to  know 
Jerk  do  the  put-and-taking! 

small  organization  to  a  tremendously  large 
one,  the  filing  system  may  not  have  kept  pace 
with  the  company’s  growth.  The  methods 
used  when  the  firm  was  small  may  still  be  in 
use.  Change  may  be  mandatory  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  greater  bulk  of  current  material ;  yet 
improvement  in  system  often  takes  a  back  seat 
in  such  concerns.  System  is  considered  “too 
expensive.’’  Few  realize  the  value  of  readily 
available  documents. 

Many  companies  deem  filing  departments  to 
be  training  centers  for  incoming  personnel. 
When  an  employee  is  engaged,  the  files  are 
his  or  her  assignment  until  such  time  as  the 
employee  shows  evidence  of  ability,  when  pro¬ 
motion  out  of  the  filing  department  is  in  order. 
Obviously,  this  procedure  in  no  way  enhances 
systematic  filing!  It  may  be  imagined  by  some 
new  employees  that  concerns  using  this  means 
of  promotion  offer  thereby  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement,  but  upon  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advancement  truly 
offered  is  merely  a  shifting  from  department 
to  department.  It  is  a  “side-to-side’’  move 
that,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  the  impression  of  “a 
step  ahead.” 

Too  Much  System.  The  third  reason  for 
disordered  files  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  a 

j  “supersystematician.”  These  persons  cannot  be 
satisfied  unless  allowed  to  devise  methods  and 


procedures  to  complicate  the  simplest  of  opera¬ 
tions!  Many  executives  possess  this  trait.  In 
the  accounting  department,  they  supply  in¬ 
volved  accounting  practices,  befitting  a  com¬ 
pany  ten  times  the  size  of  their  own — to  the 
extent  that  it  costs  their  companies  more 
money  to  keep  track  of  transactions  than  is 
made  on  them.  If  these  complexity  specialists 
are  permitted  to  devise  methods  of  filing,  the 
result  cannot  be  anything  other  than  chaos, 
with  grossly  exaggerated  work  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  every  basically  simple  filing  operation. 

Disorder  is  usually  found  among  files  ridden 
with  an  overabundance  of  system,  for  the 
slightest  error  magnifies  itself  in  the  maze  of 
complexities.  Adjustment  of  the  slightest  mis¬ 
take  requires  so  many  operations  that,  even 
when  the  error  is  known  to  exist,  it  is  allowed 
to  persist  rather  than  bring  forth  all  the  work 
necessary  to  correction. 

Shortsightedness.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least  to  a  commercial  archivist  such  as  the 
writer,  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  reasons  for 
disordered  files:  shortsightedness.  This  fault 
arises  from  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  long  filed  material  will  be  of  use.  After 
all,  no  company  can  keep  forever  every  record 
made  by  it.  Someday,  papers  rendered  worth¬ 
less  by  their  age  must  be  separated  from 
equally  old  documents  that  have  further 
utility.  Those  no  longer  useful  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed  while  those  still  valuable  must  be  pre¬ 
served  for  as  long  as  value  persists — even  for¬ 
ever.  If  both  types  of  records  are  kept  in  a 
single  file  drawer,  the  job  of  selecting  those 
of  perpetual  worth  is  quite  difficult  and  highly 
subject  to  error. 
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A  short-range  view  of  filing  can  exist  in  files 
that  are  otherwise  in  excellent  order  and  con¬ 
dition.  The  ailment  may,  unless  diagnosed  by 
an  expert,  escape  notice  until  too  late  for 
remedy.  A  valuable  document  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  it  was  mixed  in  with  others  of  merely 
temporary  worth  is  a  serious  loss.  On  it  may 
hinge  the  winning  of  a  lawsuit,  proof  that 
correct  amounts  were  paid  in  taxes,  and  many 
other  matters  requiring  documentary  evidence. 

Implication.  Filing  is  not  (the  foregoing 
must  make  apparent)  an  “elementary  phase” 
of  office  success.  On  the  other  hand,  filing 
knowledge,  like  filing  system,  should  not  be 
so  heavy  that  it  loses  itself  when  it  approaches 
a  simple  filing  problem.  Teachers  of  business 
subjects  must  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
actual  business  situation. 

When  •teachers  do  have  a  true  perspective 
on  office  filing,  they  are  insistent  that  every 
student  training  for  office  occupations  be  given 
a  basic  course  in  filing.  Every  student  must 
know  how  to  use,  or  at  least  how  not  to  abuse, 
filing  systems. 

Expansion  in  the  Future 

Skill  and  understanding  in  filing,  however, 
is  not  limited  to  use  as  a  supplemental  tool 
for  stenographers,  secretaries,  typists,  and 
bookkeepers.  Filing  contains  a  full  profes¬ 
sional  potential  for  the  filing  specialist. 
Teachers  should  know  this,  for  among  their 
students  may  be  some  who  stand  out  for  their 
interest  in  his  subject,  for  their  affinity  to  de¬ 
tail  work;  and  these  students  might  well  be 
encouraged  to  evaluate  filing  as  a  specialist 
career — certainly  there  is  a  need  for  such 
specialists,  and  the  need  is  growing  rapidly. 

Status  of  Filing.  Indeed,  the  professional 
status  of  filing  is  growing  because  of,  rather 
than  despite,  the  inadequacies  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  article.  The  faults  are  becom¬ 
ing  unbearable  to  the  companies  themselves; 
the  companies  are  looking  for  experts  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead. 

Another  reason  for  the  boost  in  the  status  of 
filing  originates  indirectly  from  the  demands 
of  the  government.  While  “control  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  government”  is  a  topic  reserved  to 
political  discussions,  it  is  true  that  many  forms 
required  by  government  agencies  repose  in 
company  files.  High  taxation  and  huge  penal¬ 
ties  for  mistakes  in  payments  due  the  govern¬ 
ment  make  obligatory  the  organized  retention 


of  many,  many  records.  Likewise,  business¬ 
men  know  that,  when  a  document  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  show  compliance  with  a  government 
regulation  or  order,  it  must  be  quickly  found. 

Companies  that  would  ordinarily  be  will¬ 
ing  to  plod  along  wtih  anybody  as  file*  clerk 
whose  salary  could  be  maintained  as  close  to 
zero  as  possible  are  beginning  to  realize  their 
need  for  efficient  filing  help.  Orderliness, 
formerly  overlooked  because  the  “big  boss” 
rarely  deigned  to  open  a  file  drawer,  is  now 
attaining  recognition  as  an  essential  element 
of  documentary  security.  The  jeopardy  of 
evoking  government^displeasure  is  too  great  a 
risk ;  no  company  can  afford  to  answer  a  gov¬ 
ernment  call  for  a  paper  with,  “It  cannot  be 
found.”  Skill  on  the  part  of  the  file  clerk  is 
now  more  in  demand  than  ever,  as  a  precaution 
against  costly  disorder. 

Knowledge  of  an  Archivist 
riie  knowledge  necessary  to  perform  the 
duties  of  custodian  of  the  “memory”  of  a  com¬ 
pany  requires  diligent  study  and  long  experi¬ 
ence.  Only  by  knowledge  can  one  see  prevail¬ 
ing  errors  and  establish  correctioti  of  them. 

The  files  are  but  a  portion  of  the  structure 
of  a  business;  their  ills  may,  similarly,  be  in¬ 
dicative  of  weakness  elsewhere  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  I'o  attempt  a  cure,  the  student  must 
know  the  normal  operation  of  commercial  en- 


It  is  imperative  that  every  document  borrowed 
from  and  returned  to  the  central  files  be  sitfned 
for — much  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  a  book  at 
a  library. 
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terprises,  just  as  the  doctor  must  know  the 
normal  condition  of  the  body,  so  that  ab¬ 
normal  deviations  can  be  recognized  and  cor¬ 
rectly  interpreted.  Knowledge  of  business 
organization  is  as  essential  in  effecting  a  cure 
of  file  disorder  as  is  the  study  of  physiology 
in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Besides,  the  student  must  possess  knowledge 
not  only  of  business  organization  but  also  of 
departmental  requirements.  Often  it  will  be 
found  that  identical  documents  may  be  pre-  • 
served  in  different  ways  by  several  depart¬ 
ments.  'I'he  sales  department  may  file  invoices 
according  to  customers’  names,  so  as  to  refer 
conveniently  to  the  amount  purchased  by  any 
client.  I'he  accounting  department  may  re¬ 
tain  its  copies  of  these  invoices  according  to 
the  date  they  were  paid,  to  determine  what  col¬ 
lections  were  made  during  a  certain  period. 

To  utilize  the  knowledge  gained  takes  in¬ 
finite  patience.  Faults  discovered  will  be 
exonerated,  shielded,  and  protected — perhaps 
even  disguised — by  those  who  have  fostered 
them.  The  old  saying,  “Rome  wasn’t  built  in 
a  day,’’  should  be  remembered  at  all  times; 
for  what  appears  quite  apparent  never  is  so  to 
everybody,  and  changes  made  should  be  made 
little  by  little.  Drastic  moves  toward  correc¬ 
tion,  although  approved  by  a  company’s  top 
management,  often  meet  with  mistrust  and  re¬ 
action,  nullifying  their  effect. 

Whatever  knowledge  can  be  gleaned  on 
the  subject  of  archives  would  be  enormously 
helpful  to  the  student. 

A  FUTURE  in  filing  is  today  a  bright  future, 
indeed.  The  recognition  of  the  value  of 
records  will  grow  from  today’s  beginnings,  to 
the  point  where  records  will  assume  their 
rightful  place  as  assets  of  the  companies  own¬ 
ing  them.  With  this  rise  in  appreciation  of 
the  essential  character  of  records  will  normally 
come  the  greatest  insistence  that  they  be  pre¬ 
served  so  as  to  extract  their  full  worth.  Order¬ 
liness  will  be  the  means  for  this  extraction  of 
their  value,  and  the  custodian  of  the  files  must 
be  able  to  meet  this  demand  for  methodical 
retention  of  records  during  their  period  of 
utility. 

And  the  persons  who  will  meet  those  de¬ 
mands,  serve  these  needs,  and  earn  fine  salaries 
I  while  doing  so  may  be  the  students  in  your 
business  class  today. 
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5.  Nancy 

Nancy  had  an  excellent  stroke,  but  still 
she  made  errors,  all  of  them  at  the  end  of 
the  lines.  She  was  nervous  about  returning 
the  carriage  because  she  could  not  hear  her 
bell.  The  bell  did  not  have  a  very  loud 
sound,  but  it  did  have  a  distinctive  tone 
quality. 

Every  morning  for  a  week,  Nancy  would 
hurry  to  her  typewriter  and  move  the  car¬ 
riage  back  and  forth  a  dozen  or  so  times, 
listening  to  the  sound  of  her  bell.  Doing 
this  trained  her  ear  to  detect  the  sound  of  the 
bell  on  her  typewriter  above  all  the  noises  in 
the  typing  laboratory.  This  reassured  Nancy’s 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  hear  the  bell  and 
immediately  the  errors  at  the  end  of  the 
lines  disappeared. 

6.  Joan 

Joan’s  errors  clustered  at  the  beginning  of 
her  lines.  Watching  her  at  work  revealed 
that  she  had  a  faulty  carriage  throw.  In  re¬ 
turning  the  carriage,  she  would  turn  her 
hand  completely,  hook  the  little  finger  around 
the  line-space  lever,  and  follow  the  carriage 
until  it  locked  in  position.  In  her  haste  to 
return  her  fingers  to  the  home  keys,  she  often 
placed  them  on  the  wrong  bank  of  keys  or  hit 
the  first  stroke  in  the  line  off  center. 

Using  a  machine  beside  Joan,  I  demon¬ 
strated  the  proper  technique  in  returning  the 
carriage.  Then  Joan  did  it.  At  first  we  re¬ 
turned  the  carriage,  concentrating  on  the  cor¬ 
rect  hand  position.  As  soon  as  we  had  per¬ 
fected  the  hand  position,  we  shortened  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  carriage  return  and  the 
first  stroke  in  the  line.  This  was  accomplished 
by  both  of  us  returning  our  carriages  and  my 
calling  very  quickly  some  letter  on  the  left 
side  of  the  keyboard. 

We  worked  on  this  drill  every  day  for  a 
week,  and  by  the  second  week  we  had  per¬ 
fected  Joan’s  control  on  the  left-hand  margin. 
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The  Dilemma  of  Education  in  a 


.^xIX)NG  they  come,  two  by  two:  fate  or 
free  will,  nature  or  nurture,  self  or  society, 
general  or  specific  education — more  commonly, 
liberal  or  vocational  education. 

Why  think  in  terms  of  two  things  from 
which  one  must  be  chosen  ?  Always  two 
things,  of  which  one  or  the  other  may,  and 
ordinarily  must,  exist,  be  taken,  chosen,  or 
done? 

A  choice  may  be  among  many  things;  an 
alternative  is  strictly  a  choice  between  two 
things. 

In  making  a  blueprint  for  a  better  world, 
every  philosopher,  beginning  with  Plato,  has 
attacked  this  problem.  In  his  time,  the  dilem¬ 
ma  of  shall-we-seek- justice  or  shall-we-seek- 
power  plagued  the  thinker  with  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  to  seek  the  one  was  to  shelve  the 
other.  Using  alternatives  to  think  his  way  out 
of  a  dilemma  has  led  philosophers  to  exclaim, 
“Woe  to  him  who  teaches  men  faster  than 
they  can  learn.” 

In  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  we  find 
colonial  Greeks  whose  novel  ideas  attracted 
much  attention  by  their  teaching  of  public 
speaking.  These  “soapbox”  orators,  called 
Sophists,  were  the  first  professional  teachers. 
They  placed  the  person  above  the  state.  Their 
educational  aims  were  twofold :  ( 1 )  voca¬ 
tional,  in  that  they  taught  speechmaking  or 
oratory;  and  (2)  moral,  in  that  they  led  their 
students  to  make  adjustments  within  their 
group  mores. 

This  was  the  Age  of  Pericles,  pointed  to 
with  pride  by  all  who  still  seek  to  emulate  the 
past.  Youth,  returning  home  from  the  wars 
or  from  a  voyage  or  a  trading  expedition, 
talked  in  terms  of  self  rather  than  the  state.  It 
was  all  very  upsetting.  Aristophanes  poked 
fun  at  the  Sophists  in  his  comedies.  Xenophon 
writes  of  the  Spartan  ideal  of  service  to  the 
state.  Pythagoras  formed  a  brotherhood,  in 
what  is  now  Italy,  holding  up  social  inter¬ 
dependence  and  co-operation  as  the  keynote. 

What  kind  of  democracy  existed  at  that 
time?  Of  the  400,000  Athenians,  250,000 
were  slaves;  and,  of  the  remaining  150,000 
freemen,  only  a  small  number  ever  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  general  assembly,  where 


laws  were  discussed  and  finally  determined. 

In  those  times,  Socrates,  starting  with,  “One 
thing  only,  I  know,  and  that  is  that  I  know 
nothing,”  forced  the  Sophists  to  justify  their 
teachings. 

That  there  w’ere  tw’o  alternatives  at  that 
time  is  evident  from  Plato’s  Book  I :  On  Edu¬ 
cation,  where  we  read: 

Then  let  us  not  leave  the  meaning  of  education 
ambiguous  or  ill  defined.  At  present,  when  we 
speak  in  terms  of  praise  or  blame  about  the  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  each  person,  we  shall  call  one  man  edu¬ 
cated  and  another  uneducated,  although  the  un¬ 
educated  man  may  sometimes  be  very  well  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  calling  of  a  retail  trader  or  of  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  ship,  and  the  like.  For  we  are  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  educated  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  but  of 
that  other  education  in  virtue  from  youth  upwards, 
which  makes  a  man  pursue  the  ideal  perfection  of 
citizenship,  and  teaches  him  how  rightly  to  rule 
and  how  to  obey.  This  is  the  only  training,  which, 
upon  our  view,  would  be  characterized  as  educa¬ 
tion;  that  other  sort  of  training,  which  aims  at 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  bodily  strength,  or 
mere  cleverness  apart  from  intelligence  and  justice, 
is  mean  and  illiberal,  and  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  education  at  all.  But  let  us  not  quarrel  with 
one  another  about  the  name,  provided  that  the 
proposition,  which  has  been  granted  hold  good; 
to-wit,  that  those  who  are  rightly  educated  gener¬ 
ally  become  good  men. 

The  Sophists  and  Platonists  have  been  at  it 
ever  since,  with  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tides  of  history. 

Writing  in  1938,  John  Dewey  recognized 
that  man  insists  on  choosing  one  of  two  alter¬ 
natives.  On  page  1  of  Experience  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  we  read,  “Mankind  likes  to  think  in 
terms  of  extreme  opposites.  It  is  given  to 
formulating  its  beliefs  in  terms  of  either-ors, 
between  which  it  recognizes  no  intermediate 
possibilities.” 

Philosophy  and  Practice 

Philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  prove 
their  philosophies  by  putting  them  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Pursuing  one  point  of  view,  either  liberal 
or  vocational,  has  never  provided  an  educa¬ 
tional  cure-all. 

When  Dionysius,  ruler  of  Syracuse,  capital 
of  Sicily,  offered  Plato  an  opportunity  to  put 
his  plan  into  practice,  he  undertook  the  tadc 
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of  turning  a  kingdom  into  a  Utopia.  It  seemed 
a  simple  matter  to  convince  one  man.  Yet, 
when  Dionysius  found  that  to  become  a  phi¬ 
losopher  he  must  cease  to  be  king,  Plato  was 
sold  into  slavery. 

T  he  differences  in  tone  of  Plato’s  Republic 
and  of  his  later  w  ritings,  such  as  The  Laws, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  this  experience. 

Shortly  before  the  American  Colonies  be¬ 
came  independent,  democratic  ideals  glorifying 
the  individual  and  condemning  the  state, 
found  their  most  potent  mouthpiece  in  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  The  Social  Contract  was 
his  idea  of  government.  About  the  same  time 
he  issued  his  treatise  on  the  “natural”  educa¬ 
tion  of  children.  This  work,  Lviile,  contends 
that  schools  should  be  fitted  to  the  child’s  na¬ 
ture.  But,  in  practice,  Rousseau  could  not 
handle  his  own  children ;  he  deserted  them. 

Plato  stressed  the  state  of  society;  Rousseau, 
the  individual ;  but  neither  gave  evidence  that 
they  could  prove  their  philosophy  through 
practice. 

A  current  story,  told  in  the  educational 
circles  of  one  of  our  largest  universities,  re¬ 
lates  an  offer  made  by  a  film  company  to  a 
well-known  philosopher.  It  was  planned  to 
expose  20,000  feet  of  film  picturing  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  experimental,  or  laboratory,  school 
of  the  university.  Then  the  philosopher  would 
identify  those  scenes  that  exemplified  his  points 
of  view  in  practice. 

The  film  was  exposed.  The  staff  of  the  mo¬ 
tion-picture  organization  in  company  with  the 
philosopher  assembled  in  the  cutting  room. 
Any  time  during  the  projection  of  the  film  the 
philosopher  was  to  interrupt  to  signify  the 
selected  scenes.  The  projection  began.  Ten 
thousand  feet  were  run.  Not  a  word  from  the 


philosopher.  Twenty  thousand  feet  were  run. 
I'he  lights  came  on.  The  philosopher  was  not 
sure  that  he  had  seen  anything  that  pictured 
his  point  of  view. 

I'wenty-thousand  feet  of  film  were  not  to 
be  wasted.  So,  the  motion-picture  company 
arranged  for  one  of  its  cutters  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  philosopher.  Then  the  cutter 
sat  down  and  selected  the  film  to  be  finally 
edited  and  explained  by  the  philosopher,  who 
“dubbed  in”  the  sound  track. 

Philosophy  and  practice  are  not  any  closer 
together  today  than  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  of  Rousseau. 

Dangers  of  Alternatives 

Choosing  one  of  two  things  is  a  common 
human  experience.  Frequently,  it  is  because 
we  have  been  schooled  to  think  in  terms  of 
absolutes  rather  than  of  relative  things. 

Black  or  white,  good  or  bad,  day  or  night, 
church  or  state,  true  or  false — all  these  alter¬ 
natives  presume  a  choice  without  looking  for 
a  third  or  fourth  possibility  or  using  the  most 
desirable  aspects  of  both  alternatives.  To 
choose  one  is  taken  to  mean  that  we  must 
deny  the  other. 

Alternatives  are  clever  devices  used  by 
those  who  seek  to  supplant  rather  than  to 
supplement  some  thing  so  that  it  will  be  more 
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effective  or  practical  and  thus  justify  its  con¬ 
tinued  existence  both  for  the  individual  and 
society.  Alternatives  are  inventions  of  the 
logicians  who  hail  Aristotle  as  the  father  of 
the  syllogism.  This  trio  of  statements 
(syllogism)  has  an  air  of  finality  almost 
mathematical;  as  if  to  say:  If  X  is  equal 
to  Y,  and  Y  is  equal  to  Z,  then  the  conclu¬ 
sion  unalterably  follows  that  X  is  equal  to  Z. 

The  fallacy  lies,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in 
the  constructor  of  the  syllogism  having  the 
conclusion  in  mind  when  he  formulates  the 
first  statement  or  major  premise.  Granting  the 
general  statement,  it  remains  only  for  the 
specific  instance  to  be  cited  to  arrive  at  the 
preconceived  conclusion. 

The  constructor  of  alternatives  states  his 
position  in  the  most  favorable  light  and  the  op¬ 
posite  in  its  most  unfavorable  light,  without 
the  use  of  objective  data  or  information,  thus 
leaving  but  one  possible  choice.  Neither  alter¬ 
native  is  satisfactory  but  choice  seems  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us.  This  frequently  results  in  the 
choice  of  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils. 

It  is  the  question  of  loving  Caesar  less  or 
Rome  more,  of  voting  for  Roosevelt  or  against 
Hoover,  of  loving  peace  or  hating  war,  of 
balancing  the  budget  or  buying  more  national 
defense. 

So  syllogisms  and  alternatives  are  clever  de¬ 
vices  for  channeling  our  thinking  rathef  than 
the  mechanisms  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
The  dice  are  frequently  loaded,  so  that  what 
appears  to  be  logic  is  but  going  through  the 
motions  of  thinking  when  we  are  really  re¬ 
arranging  our  prejudices,  beliefs,  and  opinions 
so  as  to  offer  a  better  defense  of  the  status  quo. 

Alternatives  of  Today 

The  concept  that  the  absolutes  of  culture 
are  contained  in  the  seven  liberal  arts  (the 
trivium:  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic;  and 
the  quadrivium:  arithmetic,  geometry,  music, 
and  astronomy)  is  the  basis  of  the  liberal- 
arts  curriculum.  President  Hutchins,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  says:  “Grammar  disciplines  the  mind  and 
develops  the  logical  faculty.  It  is  good  in 
itself  and  as  an  aid  to  reading  the  classics. 
It  has  a  place  in  general  education  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  classics  and  independently  of 
them.  .  .  .1  add  to  grammar,  or  the  rules  of 
reading,  rhetoric  and  logic,  or  the  rules  of 
writing,  speaking  and  reasoning.” 

Logic  is  also  valuable  and  necessary  since, 


as  President  Hutchins  goes  on  to  say,  “It  is 
not  affected  by  differences  in  taste,  disposition, 
or  prejudice.” 

Here  we  have  the  point  of  departure  in  the 
dilemma. 

Faculty  psychology  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Isocrates  and  Quintilian  and  sets  forth  the 
proposition  that  all  culture  is  contained  in 
what  has  been  said  and  thought  in  the  past. 
All  people  are  supposed  to  possess  abilities  or 
faculties  to  understand  and  apply  ancient 
truths  to  modern  situations.  No  recognition 
is  given  to  individual  differences. 

The  mind  is  developed  the  same  as  a  muscle, 
so  the  argument  goes.  Hard  physical  labor 
develops  the  muscles;  therefore,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  hard  or  difficult  tasks  develops  the 
mind.  This  process  of  hardening  or  disciplin¬ 
ing  the  mind,  regardless  of  everything  except 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject  matter,  has  led  to 
the  teaching  of  the  same  things  to  all  students. 
Indirect  discourse  in  the  early  part  of  Caesar’s 
Gallic  Wars  is  considered  suitable  fodder  for 
all  fourteen-year-old  minds.  Discounting  in¬ 
terest-bearing  notes  studied  by  all  pupils  in 
the  upper  elementary  grades,  and  again  in  the 
high  school,  is  justified  because,  being  out  of 
the  range  of  their  experience,  it  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  therefore  develops  the  mind. 
This,  in  short,  is  the  doctrine  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline.  No  consideration  is  given  to  interests 
of  students.  Present  things  must  give  way  for 
those  of  the  past.  Reversing  the  process  in 
point  of  time  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  real  dilemma  appears  when  we  try  to 
relate  psychology  and  practice,  or  learning 
out  of  books  and  living. 

Adaptation  of  book  or  vicarious  learning  to 
living  situations  is  assumed,  by  those  who  rely 
on  mental  discipline,  to  be  present  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  justify  having  one  uniform  cur¬ 
riculum  for  all. 

Arranging  the  elements  of  these  two  points 
of  view  (alternatives)  in  opposite  columns 
will  serve  to  array  the  extremes: 


1.  Faculty  psychology. 

2.  Mental  discipline. 

3.  Automatic  transfer 
of  training. 


1.  Determination  and 
recognition  of  individ¬ 
ual  differences. 

2.  Recognition  of  interest 
as  the  basis  of  motiva¬ 
tion  of  learning. 

3.  Recognition  of  transfer 
of  training  as  limited 
by  the  presence  of 
identical  elements. 
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Proponents  of  liberal-arts  education  would 
not  agree  with  Thorndike,  who  summarizes 
this  problem  in  these  words. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  all  the  ordinary  forms  of 
home  or  school  training  have  some  influence  on 
mental  traits  in  addition  to  the  speciflc  changes 
which  they  make  in  the  particular  function  the 
improvement  of  which  is  their  direct  object.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  careful  observer  would  assert 
that  the  influence  upon  the  other  mental  traits  is 
comparable  in  amount  to  that  upon  the  direct  object 
of  training.  .  .  .  The  real  question  is  not,  “Does 
improvement  of  one  function  alter  others?”  but, 
“To  what  extent,  and  how,  does  it?” 

If  less  than  automatic  transfer  of  training 
is  admitted,  then  the  classicist  finds  himself  in 
the  position  of  recognizing  the  need  for  spe¬ 
cific  (vocational)  training  since  general 
(liberal  arts)  learning  w’ill  not  suffice. 

If  interest,  rather  than  the  doing  of  the 
difficult  but  meaningless  things,  is  recognized 
as  the  motivation  of  study,  then  the  antiquity 
of  the  raw  material  of  learning  (be  it  the  seven 
liberal  arts  or  the  hundred  books)  does  not 
make  that  material  sacred.  Writing  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  standardized  traditional  education, 
Roscoe  Pulliam  observed: 

...  it  misdirects  and  sterilizes  the  student’s  in¬ 
telligence  by  training  it  not  to  play  upon  the  really 
important  and  diflicult  problems  which  confront 
man  in  the  modern  world.  When  first  rate  intelli¬ 
gence  is  taught  by  precept  and  example  to  give  its 
major  consideration  to  the  campaigns  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  heavenly  visions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  or 
the  geological  formation  of  earthworms,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  when  the  critically  important 
present  public  business  goes  by  sheer  default  to  ex- 
bartend«rs  and  correspondence  school  lawyers. 

If  individual  dififerences  arc  admitted  by 
the  classicist,  he  admits  that  liberal  arts  repre¬ 
sent  the  cream  of  thought  coming  down 
through  the  ages  of  man.  It  has  developed  out 
of  high  points  of  human  history  by  the  gifted 
for  the  gifted  and  represents  an  aristocracy  of 
the  intellect  to  which  all  cannot  be  drawn  in 
a  democracy.  This  does  not  mean  that  liberal 
arts  do  not  have  a  place.  Yet  it  does  deny,  at 
least  in  part,  that  they  are  an  exclusive  pre¬ 
scription,  an  educational  cure-all 'for  the  ills 
of  the  present,  or  a  philosopher’s  stone  for  the 
hopes  of  the  future. 

No  better  statement  of  this  prescription 
point  of  view  can  be  quoted  than  that  made 
by  the  President  of  St.  Johns  College,  String- 
fellow  Barr,  in  these  words : 


Information,  vocational  training,  useful  and 
“practical”  courses  that  somehow  turn  out  so 
pathetically  impractical  after  Commencement  Day, 
social  contacts,  a  good  time,  tricks  for  making 
money  ...  all  these  ends  are  sorry  and  treacherous 
substitutes  for  education  in  the  liberal  arts,  the  arts 
of  thinking,  speaking,  writing,  knowing.  .  .  .For 
the  purpose  of  liberal  education  rises  superior  to 
a  decayed  vocabulary:  it  always  has  been,  is,  and 
always  will  be  to  free  the  soul  of  man. 

Education  in  England 

Knglish  and  American  ideals  and  ideas  of 
schooling  differ  in  that  one  is  based  on  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  classes  and  the  other  on  education 
for  the  masses. 

Let  us  look  at  English  education  on  the 
secondary  and  university  levels. 

By  far  the  most  important  institutions  in 
Great  Britain  are  the  English  “public  schools.” 
Boys  enter  these  schools  at  thirteen  and  re¬ 
main  there  until  eighteen  to  “prepare”  for 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  or,  if  less  fortunate,  for 
one  of  the  other  eighteen  institutions  of  higher 
learning*  Here  the  liberal-arts  tradition 
is  in  full  flower.  Here  the  God-save-the- 
King,  Waterloo-was-w’on-on-the-playing-fields- 
of-Eton,  leaders-are-made-here  way  of  think¬ 
ing  prevails.  It  is  old;  it  is  beautiful;  it  is 
effective  for  the  chosen  few. 

Thirty  years  ago,  an  American  wag,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  name  “English  public  schools,” 
said  that  they  were  called  English  because 
they  taught  so  much  Latin,  public  because  they 
were  private,  and  schools  because  two-thirds 
of  the  time  they  taught  nothing  but  games. 

When  we  realize  that  there  are  more  col¬ 
lege  instructors  in  America  than  there  are 
college  students  in  Britain,  it  is  evident  that 
higher  education  is  for  the  few  even  after  we 
give  due  regard  to  the  140  millions  of  people 
here  as  compared  with  about  50  millions  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

After  World  War  I,  Oxford  made  three 
concessions :  ( 1 )  grudgingly  admitted  women 
to  degree  status,  (2)  dropped  Greek  as  a  re¬ 
quirement,  and  (3)  accepted  subsidies  of  pub¬ 
lic  money.  So  far.  World  War  1 1  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  recognition  of  a  new  Honors 
school  of  psychology,  philosophy,  and  physi¬ 
ology  to  rank  with  the  classic  Greats  of 
Philosophy,  Greek  and  I^atin,  and  ancient  his¬ 
tory. 

At  the  same  time.  Sir  Richard  Livingstone, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  Master  of 
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My 

ffVl  %  1 

Teachers ! 

by  a  Hi^h  School 
Supervisor 

The  Unexpected  Visit 

IT  IS,  fortunately  or  unfortunately  as  the 
case  may  be,  a  failing  of  supervisors  to  call  at 
a  time  when  they  are  least  wanted.  Even  an 

experienced  teacher  is  likely  to  blush  with  em¬ 
barrassment  when  she  returns  from  a  minute’s 
absence  to  find  me  battling  with  her  unruly 
class;  and  the  teacher  who  uses  a  brief  study 
interval  in  her  class  to  dash  off  the  last  few 
lines  of  a  letter  conceals  her  paper  with  the 
guilty  look  of  an  embezzler  as  I  near  her  desk. 

Informal  teaching  is  like  informal^  living: 
both  create  as  much  embarrassment  for  the 
visitor  as  for  the  hostess.  Only  the  up-at-dawn 
hostess  or  the  ironfisted  Prussian  schoolmaster 
can  greet  the  unexpected  visit  with  equanimity. 

Teachers  on  hall  duty  regale  each  other  with 
the  “awful”  things  their  classes  were  “up  to” 
just  as  the  supervisor  came  in.  They  stress 
their  chagrin.  The  supervisor,  let  me  confess, 
is  just  as  frequently  and  just  as  deeply  cha¬ 
grined  by  these  same  episodes,  for  they  dam¬ 
age  his  rapport  with  his  staff. 

After  such  an  incident  has  occurred,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  entire  work 
of  the  teacher  is  not  to  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  one  incident.  Like  the  house-to-house  can¬ 
vasser  who  never  meets  a  situation  that  he  can¬ 
not  remember  a  worse  one  elsewhere,  the  super¬ 
visor  has  seen  almost  every  conceivable  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  classroom.  He  doesn’t  shock  easily. 

Supervision  is  a  sort  of  a  stewardship.  Ac¬ 
countings  of  this  stewardship  are  made  to  the 
superintendent  in  the  form  of  statistics  of  visits 
and  other  evidences  of  being  on  one’s  toes.  The 
intangible  results  cannot  be  accounted  for  so 
easily.  It  is  difficult  to  report  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  Miss  X’s  teaching  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  caught  her  writing  a  letter  the  last  time 
I  visited — so  one  doesn’t  report  it.  We  usually 
let  these  things  go  unmentioned,  with  the 
thought  that  we  are  glad  that  we  saw  them 
before  the  superintendent  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  When  the  superintendent  comes  around 
to  check  on  the  supervisors,  he  also  sees  many 
things  that  do  not  go  into  the  record. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  nonchalance;  it  is  a 
hint  that  supervisors  have  been  teachers. 


Corpus  Christi  College,  decries  the  yearly 
exodus  of  80  per  cent  of  English  youth  from 
the  secondary  schools  at  age  fourteen,  never 
to  enter  the  classroom  again.  All  this  in  the 
light  of  legislation,  passed  during  the  war, 
which  looks  toward  the  raising  of  school-leav¬ 
ing  age  of  fifteen  years  in  April,  1947,  and 
to  sixteen  when  the  Minister  of  Education  is 
convinced  that  buildings  and  teachers  are 
adequate. 

Writing  in  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
Leonard  Woolf,  in  reviewing  a  book  (copy¬ 
righted  in  1940)  on  English  Education,  by 
T.  C.  Worsley,  has  said: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
public  (private)  schools  were  purely  barbarian.  .  . 
their  crude  barbarism  was  overlaid  with  a  thick 
covering  of  bourgeois  respectability  and  Christianity 
.  .  .  the  function  of  the  public  school  was  to  train 
the  young  of  the  dominant  classes  to  exercise  power 
in  a  society  built  upon  an  economic  and  social  hier¬ 
archy  of  classes.  It  did  this  with  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess.  The  public  school  system  was  and  still  is 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  against  the  growth 
of  democracy. 

C.  E.  M.  Joad,  reviewing  a  second  book 
by  the  same  author,  said : 

The  products  whom  the  public  (private)  schools 
are  in  fact  turning  out  have  today  become  objects 
of  criticism  rather  than  of  admiration.  .  .  .We 
are  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  two  na¬ 
tions  of  Disraeli’s  time,  and.  .  .the  source  of  our 
division  is  to  be  found  in  our  two  systems  of  edu¬ 
cation,  one  for  80%  conducted  largely  at  public 
expense,  and  ending  at  14;  and  the  other  for  the 
remaining  20%,  conducted  largely  at  private  ex¬ 
pense  and  continuing  to  18  or  even  to  22,  the  fac¬ 
tor  determining  to  which  system  a  boy  shall  be 
allocated  being  not  his  ability  to  profit  by  its  treat¬ 
ment,  but  the  size  of  his  father’s  bank  balance.  .  . 
we  may  find  that  just  .as  it  took  one  war.  .  .  .to 
make  women  into  citizens,  so  it  may  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  another  that  it  has  induced  us  to 
educate  our  children. 

English  universities  are  the  flower  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  educational  system.  I'hey  are  pointed 
to  in  pride  just  as  we  in  America  glory  in  our 
great  public  school  system.  One  is  class  edu¬ 
cation.  The  other  mass  education. 

Who  is  to  say  that  Britain  and  America  can¬ 
not  have  both? 

Education  in  a  Democracy 

The  purposes  of  education  are  not  so  much 
in  dispute  as  is  the  kind  of  education  that  is  of 
the  most  worth. 

In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  one  study 
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in  relation  to  another,  John  Dewey,  in 
Democracy  in  Education  writes: 

It  is  futile  to  arrange  them  in  any  order,  begin¬ 
ning  with  one  having  the  least  worth  and  going  on 
to  that  of  maximum  value.  In  so  far  as  any  study 
has  a  unique  and  irreplaceable  function  in  ex¬ 
perience,  in  so  far  as  it  marks  a  characteristic  en¬ 
richment  of  life,  its  worth  is  intrinsic  or  incom¬ 
parable. 

Beginning  with  the  individual,  the  voca- 
tionalist  arranges  purposes  of  education  in  the 
following  preferential  order: 

1.  Vocational  education  to  aid  in  making  a 
living. 

2.  Education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

3.  Education  for  living  in  a  world  society. 

Beginning  w’ith  society,  the  classicists  ar¬ 
range  the  same  three  purposes  in  a  reverse  or¬ 
der  of  preference,  as  follows: 

1.  Education  for  living  in  a  world  society. 

2.  Education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

3.  Vocational  education  to  aid  in  making  a  living. 

The  difference  in  the  arrangement  grows 
out  of  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  How  long  should  education  continue  in  a 
democracy? 

2.  Should  schools  train  both  citizens  and  leaders, 
or  should  some  preference  be  shown  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  groups? 

3.  Is  the  word  “liberal,”  as  it  is  used  in  liberal 
arts,  a  derivative  of  the  Latin  adjective  liber, 
meaning  “free,”  or  the  Latin  noun  liber,  meaning 
“book”? 

4.  If  half  of  our  population  secure  jobs  on  school 
leaving  and  learn  to  fulfill  their  duties  after  being 
employed,  do  we  not  face  the  conclusion  that 
neither  liberal  nor  vocational  education  is  now 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  50  per  cent  of  our  high 
school  population?  If  a  quarter  of  the  population 
is  in  the  professions  and  an  equal  number  in  the 
skilled  trades,  what  of  the  remainder? 

Education  begins  in  the  home,  becomes  a 
formal  process  in  the  school,  and  continues 
through  life.  Beginning  with  the  general 
problems  of  training  the  intellect,  senses,  and 
emotions,  liberal-arts  enthusiasts  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  immediate 
need  for  the  student  to  become  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  economic  unit. 

Proceeding  through  the  study  of  the  past  so 
as  to  bring  experiences  of  great  civilizations  to 
bear  on  our  present  problems  represents  the  so¬ 
lution  in  terms  of  classical  education.  Prog¬ 
ress  based  on  the  presumption  that  the  student 
!  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  for  himself  as 
an  individual  through  a  knowledge  of  society 
in  general  presumes  that  this  type  of  education 


is  for  a  few  who  are  able  to  have  someone 
else  sustain  the  economic  pressure  of  four  or 
more  years  in  college  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  provide  a  position  in  which  time  and 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  learn  to  become 
vocationally  effective.  This  is  clearly  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  classes. 

This  tradition  is  rooted  in  a  fundamental 
error  w’hen  applied  to  a  democracy.  Educa¬ 
tion  in  ancient  Greece,  and  until  recently  in 
modern  England,  was  of  two  kinds :  that  de¬ 
signed  for  slaves  or  those  who  worked  for 
money,  and  that  designed  for  citizens  who 
were  taught  to  be  rulers.  The  very  name 
“liberal”  indicates  the  error.  The  100-book 
advocates  would  liberate  the  classes,  not  only 
from  work,  but  also  would  liberate  them  to 
live  as  rulers.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  distill  from  the  past  the  best  for 
the  guidance  of  the  leaders  of  the  future. 

The  vocational  approach  faces  the  immedi¬ 
ate  problem  of  making  a  living  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  this  will  engage  the  efforts  of  the 
student  at  the  end  of  his  school-going  years. 
During  the  time  he  is  in  school  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  other  students,  faculty  members, 
both  in  and  out  of  class,  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  learning  to  become  a  citizen  in  a 
democracy.  Education  in  terms  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  morals,  senses,  emotions  for  living  in 
society  are  supposed  to  be  learned  in  life.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  best  will  automatically  pre¬ 
vail  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  errors  and 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  not  necessary,  since 
we  can  learn  by  living. 

This  is  education  for  the  masses,  who  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  making  a  living 
early  in  life.  It  does  not  stress  the  training 
of  leaders,  but  permits  them  to  emerge  if  they 
have  the  initiative,  perseverance,  and  ambition 
to  look  beyond  their  own  office  or  workshop 
to  the  future  of  democracy  as  a  form  of 
government. 

It  seems  that  both  liberal  and  vocational 
education  fall  short  of  a  third  purpose.  They 
both  turn  in  a  fairly  good  account  of  the 
time,  money,  and  effort  spent  in  achieving 
their  primary  purposes,  which,  for  vocational 
education,  is  to  teach  a  person  things  that  will 
aid  him  in  making  a  living;  and  which,  for 
liberal  education  is  to  give  an  understanding 
of  the  behavior,  hopes,  fears,  and  ambitions  of 
mankind  in  the  past. 
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In  their  approach  to  citizenship  they  both 
fall  short  of  their  claims.  One  says  that  an 
employed  citizen  is  a  good  citizen.  The  other 
says  that  an  informed  citizen  is  a  good  citizen. 
We  know  that  citizens  must  be  both  employed 
and  informed  if  democracy  is  to  work  and  its 
citizens  are  to  be  happy. 

Neither  the  classicist  nor  the  vocationalist 
considers  this  third,  or  crowning,  purpose  to 
be  a  direct  responsibility  of  the  school ;  but 
each  leaves  the  most  important  outcome  to 
life’s  trial  and  error  or  success. 

After  all,  schools  can  give  us  only  the  means 
to  grow  mentally.  'Fhe  rest  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  grow  through  interpreting  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  living.  Real  education  comes  after 
school-leaving  and  there  is  no  reason  W'hy  it 
should  stop  short  of  death. 

What  an  argument  for  free  public  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  college  and  adult  levels! 

The  classicists  call  upon  an  archaic  and 
disproved  psychology-  that  depends  on  the 
automatic  ability  of  an  individual  to  transfer 
his  training  in  one  field  to  another  without 
outside  aid  in  the  form  of  a  teacher,  a  labo¬ 
ratory,  a  supervisor,  or  a  foreman.  I'he  voca¬ 
tionalist  believes  that,  once  a  person  is  able  to 
make  a  living,  he  will  then  develop  his  intel¬ 
lect,  his  morals,  his  senses,  and  his  emotions. 
Popular  opinion  and  standards  of  literature, 
art,  music,  and  morals  show  that  this  assump¬ 
tion  is  far  from  true. 

The  problem  of  education  in  a  democracy 
is  not  that  of  teaching  men  how  to  become 
leaders,  but  is  that  of  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  necessity  of  being  led.  As  Ruskin  said, 
“Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to 
know  what  they  do  not  know ;  it  means  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave.” 
This  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  schools 
alone,  it  must  be  begun  in  the  home,  continued 
in  the  school,  and  carried  on  in  adult  life.  It 
requires  education  in  work  as  well  as  in  study. 
Productive  and  creative  labor  is  as  necessary 
as  politics  or  military  life. 

We  are  not  forced  in  a  democracy  to  choose 
cither  liberal  education  or  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  we  need  to  develop  a  type  of 
schooling  and  experience  drawing  on  both 
general  and  vocational  backgrounds  for  at  least 
half  of  our  high  school  graduates  who  are  not 
preparing  for  college  or  for  skilled  vocations. 
The  real  question  is  not  the  dilemma  of  stress¬ 
ing  liberal  education  for  those  entering  the 


professions  W’ho  may  become  leaders  or  giv¬ 
ing  greater  emphasis  to  vocational  education 
for  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  skilled  occu¬ 
pations  and  become  intelligent  citizens;  the 
real  question  is  what  are  we  doing  for  the 
great  number  who  graduate  from  secondary 
school,  become  employees,  and  learn  the  duties 
of  their  occupation  after  they  are  on  the  job? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  which  is  the  greater 
good — general  education  or  specific  education, 
liberal  education  or  vocational  education — 
but  the  question  is  “are  both  educations  not 
needed  in  a  democracy?” 

The  fundamental  challenge  is:  “What  kinds 
of  education  will  fit  all  citizens  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  for  complete  living?” 

I'here  are  many  answers  to  this  question. 
Modern  philosophers  agree  to  the  extent  that 
universal  or  compulsory  education  presents 
possibilities  hitherto  unknown. 

Two  decades  ago.  Will  Durant,  in  The 
Story  of  Philosophy,  interpreted  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell  and  John  Dewey  as  follows; 

For  we  are  not  so  educated  as  we  think;  we  are 
but  beginning  the  great  experiment  of  universal 
schooling;  and  it  has  not  had  time  to  affect  pro¬ 
foundly  our  ways  of  thinking  and  our  public  life 
.  .  .  .It  is  quite  conceivable,  for  example,  that  edu¬ 
cation  could  mould  opinion  to  admire  art  more 
than  wealth,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
could  guide  itself  by  the  resolution  “to  promote 
all  that  is  creative,  and  so  diminish  the  impulses 
and  desires  that  center  around  possession.” 

There  is  nothing  that  man  might  not  do  if  our 
splendid  organization  of  schools  and  universities 
were  properly  developed  and  properly  manned,  and 
directed  intelligently  to  the  reconstruction  of  hu¬ 
man  character.  Ihis,  and  not  violent  revolution 
or  paper  legislation,  is  the  way  out  of  economic 
greed  and  international  brutality. 

So  thinks  Russell;  as  to  Dewey: 

Following  up  Spencer’s  demand  for  more  sci¬ 
ence  and  less  literature,  in  education,  Dewey  adds 
that  even  science  should  not  be  book-learning,  but 
should  come  to  the  pupil  from  the  actual  practice  of 
useful  occupations.  He  has  no  great  regard  for  a 
“liberal”  education;  the  term  was  used,  originally, 
to  denote  the  culture  of  a  “free  man,” — i.e.,  a  man 
who  never  worked  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  such 
an  education  should  be  fitted  rather  to  the  leisure 
class  in  an  aristocracy  than  to  an  industrial  and 
democratic  life.  .  .  .Scholastic  culture  makes  for 
snobbishness,  but  fellowship  in  occupations  makes 
for  democracy.  In  an  industrial  society,  the  school 
should  be  a  miniature  workshof^  and  a  miniature 
community;  it  should  teach  through  practice  and 
through  trial  and  error,  the  arts  and  discipline 
necessary  for  economic  and  social  order. 
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“Use  Automatic 
Instead  of 
Formal  Reviews 


This  is  the  third  of  ten  commandments  for  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  by  CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD 


Cj  ACH  new  lesson  contains  more  than  the 
new  lesson ;  it  contains  also  a  review  of  pre¬ 
ceding  lessons.  1  call  this  review  the  auto¬ 
matic  review  and  have  made  the  use  of  such 
review  my  third  commandment.  Through  its 
proper  use,  I  am  able  to  eliminate  all  formal 
theory  reviews  and  their  undesirable  by¬ 
products — loss  of  interest,  time  wasted  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  correcting  the  students’  work  on 
the  reviews,  and  dropouts  because  of  discour¬ 
agement  over  the  slow  progress  being  made. 

,1  have  tried  to  portray  graphically  in  the 
illustration  given  below  the  tremendous  and 
unnecessary  efforts  of  the  teacher  who  insists 
on  peak  perfection  lesson  by  lesson  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  next  lesson,  instead  of  de¬ 
pending  on  the  automatic  review  in  each  new 
lesson  to  provide  the  necessary  review  and  to 
insure  a  gradual,  but  entirely  natural,  improve¬ 


ment  as  shown  by  the  ascending  line  in  the 
illustration. 

If  you  have  not  utilized  this  automatic  re¬ 
view,  you  will  enjoy  taking  a  lesson  in  the 
Clregg  Shorthand  Manual,  say  Unit  5,  which 
presents  the  signs  for  the  letter  s.  Analyze 
every  word  in  this  unit  in  the  Manual,  also 
every  word  in  the  corresponding  unit  in  Gregg 
Speed  Studies,  “Ihird  Edition,  to  ascertain 
what  principles  and  joinings  already  studied 
are  illustrated  by  each  word.  For  example, 
one  word  in  this  unit  is  breathes.  The  auto¬ 
matic  review  in  this  word  consists  of  the  br 
blend  and  the  joining  of  th  to  r.  The  angle 
joining  is  also  reviewed. 

After  you  have  completed  this  analysis,  ar¬ 
range  all  the  words  in  analogical  groups  for 
use  in  the  automatic  review  when  you  have 
completed  the  presentation  of  the  s  joinings. 


The  unshaded  area  represents  the  burial  {(round  for  thousands  of  dropouts  in  be^inninii  shorthand 
classes  when  peak  accomplishment  is  required  lesson  by  lesson.  The  ascending  line  represents  the 
gradual  and  natural  improvement  in  skill  when  the  automatic  review  in  each  new  lesson  is  used. 
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For  example,  you  will  find  in  this  lesson  the 
following  illustrations  of  the  pr,  pi,  hr,  bl.  and 
fr  blends  presented  in  the  preceding  lesson 
(Paragraph  36-39,  pages  19,  20). 


Pr 

PI 

Br  Bl 

Fr 

praise 

play 

breaks  sables 

fresh 

press 

place 

branch 

freshman 

pretty 

placed 

breathe 

phrase 

spread 

plan 

bridge 

paper 

planning 

neighbors 

slippery 

spell 

members 

As  the  student  progresses  through  the  short¬ 
hand  manual,  the  automatic  review  of  each 
new  lesson  naturally  becomes  richer.  And, 
as  you  use  this  review  day  after  day,  you  will 
become  increasingly  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  utilizing  purposefully  all  the  student’s  writ¬ 
ing  practice.  You  will  strive  to  cut  to  the 
absolute  minimum  all  repetition  practice  that 
does  not  combine  the  new  with  the  old  and 
that  does  not  contribute  to  the  student’s  skill. 

As  you  present  the  new  principles,  it  is  easy 
to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  shorthand 
alphabet  itself.  The  basic  shorthand  strokes 
representing  the  alphabet  are  always  with  us! 
Their  constant  recurrence  in  each  new  lesson 
is  responsible  for  the  major  growth  in  the 
student’s  writing  skill. 

For  example,  suppose  that  you  are  teaching 


“Mn.  Attorbilt  regrets  that  she  is  unable  to 
accept  your  offer  to  saw  wood  for  a  bite  to  eat; 
but,  if  you  would  care  to  leave  your  name  and 
address,  she  will  contact  you  if  anything  develops 
in  the  future.*' 
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the  i  diphthong  and  that  you  are  using  the 
word  cry.  While  the  student  is  learning  to 
write  the  broken  circle  for  i,  he  is,  or  he 
should  be,  at  the  same  time  increasing  his  skill 
on  writing  the  facile  kr  blend.  In  so  doing, 
he  is  able  to  write  faster  many  other  words 
having  this  blend,  such  as  car,  crate,  correct, 
etc. 

Here  is  an  analysis  of  the  recurrence  of  the- 
shorthand  alphabet  in  Unit  13  of  the  Manual,, 
pages  61-64,  inclusive.  This  unit  presents: 
the  diphthongs.  But  at  the  same  time  it  con-, 
tains  in  the  illustrations,  and  in  the  one  pag?:; 
of  connected  matter  the  following  repetitioiiip 
of  the  alphabet: 


a 

36 

j 

3 

8 

51 

det 

3; 

b 

10 

k 

21 

sh 

2 

men 

3: 

ch 

3 

1 

25 

t 

29 

nd 

4 

d 

18 

'm 

17 

th 

20 

ses 

1 

e 

65 

n 

39 

oo 

56 

f 

17 

o 

31 

V 

8 

gay 

4 

P 

22 

X 

2 

h 

7 

r 

36 

z 

2 

I'hese 

alphabetic  strokes 

are 

generally 

joined 

to 

form 

w’ords. 

Analyzing 

the 

skill- 

building  possibilities  of  this  unit  still  further, 
we  find  that  we  have  the  following  automatic 
review  of  the  four  basic  joinings: 


Inside  curves 

62 

Outside  angles 

77 

Straight  lines 

19 

Reverse  curves 

1 

Continuing  our  analysis,  we  find  17  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  j-stroke  joined  to  curves  and  19 
to  .straight  lines.  There  is  1  medial  s  joining, 
and  the  stroke  occurs  by  itself  or  with  only 
a  vowel  8  times.  What  an  opportunity  for  re¬ 
viewing  the  s  joinings! 

Other  review  material  in  this  unit  includes 
4  repetitions  of  the  omission  of  iv  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  certain  words;  4,  of  the  use  of  the 
fl-circle  for  i  in  certain  brief  forms;  and  3, 
of  the  past  tense. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  rich  review  of 
the  brief  forms  and  the  phrases  contained  in 
the  preceding  units  because,  as  a  rule,  teachers 
are  conscious  of  their  constant  review. 

After  you  have  similarly  analyzed  several 
lessons,  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  discard 
all  formal  reviews  as  well  as  peak  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  each  lesson.  In  so  doing  you  will 
speed  up  considerably  your  time  schedule  for 
beginning  shorthand.  Also,  if  you  teach  in 
evening  school  or  in  a  private  school,  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the  decrease  in  the  total 
dropouts  from  your  class. 
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The  Administrator 
Looks  at  the 
Bookkeeping  Teacher 

Third  of  an  administrative  series  by  Los  Angeles  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  JOHN  N.  GIVEN 


j  USl'  the  other  day,  an  administrator 
visited  a  bookkeeping  class.  He  entered  by 
the  rear  door.  No  teacher  was  in  evidence. 
On  closer  inspection,  however,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  instructor  at 
his  desk  surrounded  by  five  or  six  students, 
each  waiting  his  turn  to  have  his  work 
checked.  You  say  that  this  was  an  unusual 
situation.  Don’t  you  believe  that! 

If  one  were  to  venture  the  opinion  that, 
of  the  subjects  in  the  business  curriculum, 
bookkeeping  is  one  of  the  most  poorly  taught, 
he  could  bring  much  evidence  to  support  that 
contention. 

Success  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  calls 
for  skill  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  I'hat  knowledge  and  appreciation, 
however,  calls  for  more  than  just  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  proper  account  to  debit  or  credit. 

Success  calls  for  more  than  the  practice  of 
checking  the  answers  in  an  answer  book  or 
key — as  students  swarm  around  the  teacher. 

Basic  Considerations 

What  are  these  general  over-all  considera¬ 
tions  for  successful  teaching? 

First,  the  successful  bookkeeping  teacher 
bases  his  lesson  plans  on  the  supposition  that 
probably  not  more  than  one  out  of  every 
five  of  his  class  group  who  are  majoring  in 
the  subject  will  earn  his  living  as  a  book¬ 
keeper. 

Second,  the  bookkeeping  teacher  realizes 
that  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  can  offer  a 
very  splendid  vehicle  for  the  acquisition  of 
important  business  understandings. 


Third,  the  bookkeeping  teacher  knows  that 
the  subject  affords  a  unique  opportunity  to 
teach  business  arithmetic  and  good  penman¬ 
ship  in  a  very  functional  way. 

Symptoms 

Do  you  wish  to  recognize  a  successful 
teacher  of  this  subject?  Then  these  specific 
rules  will  be  of  assistance : 

1.  He  utilizes  the  blackboard  at  every  op¬ 
portunity.  Bookkeeping  is  not  an  easy  sub¬ 
ject  for  many  students.  For  many,  it  is  the 
first  experience  with — shall  we  say — a  non- 
social-science-English  type  of  class  activity. 
The  bookkeeping  teacher  explains  and  illus¬ 
trates  every  problem  one  can  anticipate. 

2.  He  demands  that  all  written  work,  after 
the  introductory  one  or  two  weeks,  be  done  in 
ink,  with  the  exception  of  work  sheets. 

3.  He  goes  to  the  student  who  needs  help— 
not  the  student  to  the  teacher. 

4.  He  does  not  sit  at  his  desk  constantly. 

5.  He  uses  every  opportunity  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  operations  of  business  in  all 
its  ramifications.  If  he  must  do  this  at  the 
sacrifice  of  three  or  four  exercises,  he  does  so 
at  the  expense  of  that  work. 

6.  He  keeps  the  class  together  on  assign¬ 
ments,  to  allow  him  to  stop  the  work  at  any 
moment  and  explain — using  the  blackboard — 
any  situation  or  problem  that  appears  to  cause 
difficulty. 

One  doesn’t  teach  bookkeeping  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  training  bookkeepers,  but  one 
must  have  a  daily  lesson  plan — you  must 
teach  the  subject. 


Next  Month:  “The  Administrator  Looks  at  the  Typing  Teacher** 
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Join  the  Jury 


A  verbatim  report  of  a  discussion  conducted 
by  the  B.E.W.  jury  staff  as  a  featured  part 
of  the  program  at  the  spring  convention  of 
the  Catholic  Business  Education  Association. 
Answering  the  questions  of  Mr.  Lloyd  and 
Mr.  Leslie,  visiting  Catholic  educators  and 
the  audience  revealed  interesting,  enlighten¬ 
ing  information  about — 


The  Achievements  of 
Catholic  Business  Education 


.Sr-  Doroth' 


Jury  Panel  (left  to  right) :  Louis  A.  ijs 
McDonnell  High  School,  Brooklyn;  Brothi 
Joseph’s  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn 
M.  Gregoria,  B.V.M.,  national  secretary  otL 
Massachusetts;  Sister  M.  Dolores,  of  Cathel:' 
Panel. 


Br.  Lucius  (President,  cbea)  :  We  have  tht 
special  privilege  today  of  bringing  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  the  first  public  meeting 
of  The  Business  Education  World’s  “Join 
the  Jury’’  panel.  (Introduction  of  members  of 
panel.) 

The  purpose  of  our  discussion  is  to  answer 
questions  about  Catholic  business  education, 
questions  that  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Leslie  feel 
are  in  the  minds  of  lay  business  educators.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  let  the  catechizing  begin? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  No  holds  barred? 

Br.  Lucius:  No  holds  barred. 

Mr.  Leslie:  This  is  for  publication,  you 
know.  Still  no  holds  barred? 

Br.  Lucius:  We  Catholic  educators  are  im¬ 
mensely  proud  of  Catholic  business  education. 
So,  still  no  holds  barred.  (Applause  from  audi¬ 
ence.) 

Mr.  Lloyd:  The  reason  I  asked  is  this:  we 
lay  business  educators  want  to  know  more  about 
Catholic  business  education.  Mr.  Leslie  and  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  wholesome  to  learn 
the  facts  and  report  them  to  the  readers  of  the 
B.E.W.  So,  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ask 
you  bluntly  the  things  we  should  like  to  know. 

Sr.  Gregoria:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  many  of  us  Catholic  educators  do 
not  know  so  much  as  we  should  about  one  an¬ 
other’s  work.  We,  too,  like  to  learn  about  new 
achievements  of  other  Brothers  and  Sisters.  We, 
like  lay  business  teachers,  encounter  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  our  academic-minded  associates.  If 


these  400  (points  to  audience)  Brothers  and  j 
Sisters  leave  this  meeting  with  a  fortified  knowl-  | 
edge  of  what  we  are  all  doing,  they,  too,  will  j 
have  been  served  by  this  dicussion.  (Murmur  of  \ 
approval  from  audience.) 

Mr.*  Lloyd:  Very  well.  Question  One: 
“What  is  the  extent  of  Catholic  education?”  1 

Extent 

Br.  Joseph:  The  Catholic  School  System  has 
approximately  ten  thousand  schools.  Enrolled 
in  those  schools  are  about  two  million  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils  and  half  a  million  high  school 
pupils.  : 

Mr.  Leslie:  And  how  much  Catholic  business 
education.  Brother  Joseph? 

Br.  Joseph:  Virtually  all  our  high  schools 
have  some  business  courses.  At  least  670  of  ^ 
them  have  full  business-training  programs.  Of  | 
these  schools,  70  are  exclusively  commercial 
schools. 

In  the  archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar,  55  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
Catholic  secondary  schools  are  enrolled  in  busi-  , 
ness  courses.  ! 

Br.  Lawrence:  If  that  same  percentage  is  , 
universal,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  such  . 
were  the  case,  it  means  that  Catholic  business 
education  trains  over  a  quarter  million  students 
a  year. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  That  is  achievement  number  one, 
then:  Catholic  educators  are  doing  a  big  job  ; 
of  business  education.  This  brings  us  to  Ques-  . 
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iSr.Oolores 


iBrlatyrence: 


ii^ociate  editor  of  the  B.E.W.  and  recorder  of  the  Panel;  Sister  M.  Dorothy,  O.P.,  of  Bishop 
ph  Keimig,  S.M.,  of  Purcell  High  School,  Cincinnati;  Sister  Muriel  Perpetua,  C.S.J.,  of  St. 
er  Lucius,  C.F.X.,  national  president  of  the  cbea,  of  St.  Xavier  High  School,  Louisville;  Sister 
w.  of  Mundelein  College,  Chicago;  Brother  A.  Lawrence,  of  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Waltham, 
School,  New  York;  and  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  managing  editor  of  the  B.E.W.  and  chairman  of  the 


realize.  Too,  our  Sisters  are  usually  more  ma¬ 
ture  than  other  students  in  undergraduate 
courses. 

Mr.  Lloyd  (to  audience)'.  How  many  of 
you  have  bachelor’s  degrees?  (Audience  raises 
hands.)  All  of  you!  Let  me  ask  about  another 
phase  of  training.  Today’s  literature  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  occupational  experience.  Some 
lay  educators  feel  that  the  cloistered  life  of 
Brothers  and  Sisters  keeps  them  from  occupa¬ 
tional  experience.  (Murmurs  of  laughter  from 
audience  and  visiting  members  of  panel.)  Have 
I  said  something  wrong? 

Br.  Lawrence:  Let  me  save  the  day,  Mr. 
Lloyd.  You  see,  before  a  person  becomes  a 
Religious,  he  or  she  has  usually  had  a  good 
many  years  of  everyday  work.  Our  typical 
Brother  or  Sister  has  graduated  from  high 
school  and  has  worked  to  support  himself  or 
herself  for  some  years  before  joining  one  of 
our  Orders. 

Sr.  Dorothy:  Then,  you  see,  if  the  Brother 
or  Sister  has  joined  a  teaching  Order,  he  is  sent 
for  collegiate  training  to  be  a  teacher.  He  spe¬ 
cializes,  naturally,  in  the  area  of  his  experience. 
If  he  has  been  a  business  worker,  he  becomes  a 
business  teacher.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
new  Brother  or  Sister  to  become  a  business- 
subject  teacher  if  he  has  not  had  business  ex¬ 
perience. 

Sr.  Dolores:  That  is  why  we  are  older  when 
our  Order  sends  us  to  college,  and  why  our 


tion  Two:  “Are  Catholic  business  educators 
qualified  to  handle  such  a  big  assignment?’’ 
(Mild  uproar  from  audience.) 


Teachers*  Qualifications 

Br.  Lucius:  That’s  all  right;  we  said,  “No 
holds  barred’’!  Yes,  Mr.  Lloyd,  you  will  find 
that  Catholic  business  educators  are  100  per 
cent  qualified. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Tell  us  why  this  is  so.  Brother. 

Br.  Lucius:  Well,  first  of  all,  remember 
that  our  schools  must  be  accredited  the  same  as 
any  other  secondary  schools.  Remember,  too, 
that  our  teachers  must  be  certified  the  same  as 
any  other  teachers. 

Sr.  Gregoria:  In  an  inventory  made  of 
teacher  qualifications  in  Ohio  (reported  in  the 
June  B.E.W.),  Catholic  educators  were  four.d 
to  have  the  same  proportion  of  degrees  as  lay 
teachers.  Why,  there  were  only  twenty  Catho¬ 
lic  teachers  of  business  subjects  who  did  not 
have  bachelor’s  degrees — in  the  whole  state  of 
Ohio! 

Sr.  Muriel:  Our  professional  training  is 
somewhat  better  than  average,  perhaps.  When 
a  Sister  is  sent  to  college  to  study  for  commer¬ 
cial-subject  teaching,  she  studies,  not  for  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  but  rather  for  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  business  administration  or  bachelor, of 
science  degree. 

Sr.  Dolores:  And  we  take  our  training  very 
seriously,  as  any  who  have  seen  us  in  college 
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training  there  is  so  significant — we  have  busi¬ 
ness  experience  to  start  with. 

Sr.  Muriel:  Every  Sister  teaching  in  my 
school  has  had  office  experience. 

Mr.  Lloyd  ( to  audience) :  How  many  of 
you  have  had  at  least  a  year’s  genuine,  self-sup¬ 
porting,  work  experience  on  a  job  related  to 
what  you  are  now  teaching?  (Show  of  hands; 
flash  of  photographer's  bulb.)  Look,  Leslie — at 
least  three-fourths  have  raised  hands — wouldn’t 
you  say  so? 

Mr.  Leslie:  At  least  three-fourths.  Come  to 
think  of  it  .  .  . 

Br.  Lucius:  Do  three-fourths  of  lay  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  have  work  experience,  Mr.  Leslie? 

Mr.  Leslie:  No,  I  believe  not;  that  is  what 
I  was  going  to  say.  The  lay  teacher  goes  directly 
from  high  school  to  college  and  directly  from 
college  to  the  classroom.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Catholic  business  educators  are  exceptionally 
well  qualified! 

Mr.  Lloyd:  And  I  agree.  Let  me  ask  an¬ 
other  question  about  professional  training, 
please.  Do  Catholic  business  educators  partici¬ 
pate  in  professional  activities? 

Br.  Lawrence:  You’re  an  editor,  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Don’t  you  receive  manuscripts  from  Catholic 
Brothers  and  Sisters? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Yes.  The  B.E.W.  has  published 
over  a  dozen  in  the  past  three  or  four  years — 
there  are  articles  by  two  Sisters  in  the  June 
issue. 

Br.  Lawrence:  And  do  not  Catholic  Brothers 
and  Sisters  join  professional  organizations— even 
have  some  professional  organizations  of  their 
own,  like  this  one?  Do  not  we  subscribe  to  the 
professional  journals? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Yes,  over  1,100  Brothers  and 
Sisters  subscribe  to  the  B.E.W. 

Br.  Joseph:  Too,  great  numbers  of  us  take 
graduate  work,  conduct  research,  make  experi¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Yes,  I  have  seen  many  of  your 
studies  in  shorthand.  One  of  them,  a  study  by 
Sister  Mary  Elfrida,  made  at  DePaul  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  the  best  analysis  of  the  difficulty  of  short¬ 
hand  dictation  material  that  I  have  seen.  The 
B.E.W.  is  going  to  review  it  in  detail  this 
fall.  [See  page  162  of  this  issue. — Editor.^ 

Sr.  Gregoria:  The  March  issue  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Kappan,  which  enumerates  the  doctoral 
researches  under  way,  names  eight  Sisters  and 
two  Mothers  who  are  working  on  doctor’s  de¬ 
grees. 

Br.  Joseph:  There  are  many  Brothers  and 
Fathers  who  are  candidates  for  doctorates,  too. 
They  would  be  identified,  however,  by  their  lav 


Three  out  of  four  Catholic  business  educators 
have  had  occupational  experience  before  joining 
their  Orders.  That  is  why  they  become  teachers 
of  business  subjects. 

names;  so,  they  could  not  be  picked  out  of  a  list 
by  their  religious  titles. 

Mr.  Lloyd  (to  audience):  How  many  of  the 
audience  have  a  master’s  degree?  (Show  of 
hands.)  About  half.  Well,  you’ve  answered  the 
question!  Catholic  business  educators  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  qualified  for  their  big  job.  This 
brings  us  to  our  third  big  question:  “How  well 
are  Catholic  business  educators  doing  their 
job?” 

Achievement 

Let  me  volunteer  some  evidence  at  this  point: 
In  the  bookkeeping  contests  sponsored  by  the 
B.E.W.  the  Catholic  schools  enter  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  contestants,  and  these  30  per  cent 
win  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  prizes  and 
aw'ards.  I  call  that  an  achievement!  (Applause 
from  audience.) 

Sr.  Dorothy:  How'  about  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting  contests  of  the  Gregg  Writer? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Even  better — in  shorthand  espe¬ 
cially.  This  success  in  shorthand  may  be  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  emphasis  that  Catholic  schools 
put  on  penmanship. 

Mr.  Leslie:  The  Catholic  schools  have  al¬ 
ways  been  famed  for  the  fine  penmanship  of 
their  graduates.  There  is  an  interesting  story 
here:  How  the  Palmer  method  of  penmanship 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Catholic  schools. 

In  1889,  A.  N.  Palmer  ran  a  series  of  pen¬ 
manship  lessons  in  the  American  Penman,  then 
known  as  the  W estern  Penman.  A  Sister- 
teacher,  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Monroe,  Michi¬ 
gan,  had  followed  these  monthly  lessons  with 
interest.  Through  the  Sister,  Mr.  Palmer  was 
given  an  opportunity  the  following  summer  to 
teach  his  method  of  penmanship  to  two  hundred 
Sisters  in  the  Motherhouse  in  Monroe. 

The  Mother  Superior  told  Mr.  Palmer  that, 
if  he  would  publish  his  monthly  lessons  as  a 
textbook,  she  would  order  copies  for  all  the 
schools  of  her  Order,  the  Sister  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Heart  of  Mary.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  Palmer  method  of  penmanship  got  its  start. 
Ever  since.  Catholic  schools  have  been  famous 
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for  the  quality  of  penmanship  developed  in  their 
students. 

Sr.  Muriel:  I  think  that  the  diocesan  schools 
have  the  same  success  in  penmanship  contests 
that  our  business  students  have  had  in  the 
B.E.W.  and  Gregg  Writer  contests.  The  Pal¬ 
mer  contest  this  year  awarded  at  least  a  third 
of  its  prizes  to  Catholic  students,  even  though 
they  numbered  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  entries 

Br.  Lucius:  I  think  participation  in  con¬ 
tests  is  good  education,  and  I  think  that  win¬ 
ning  those  contests  is  evidence  of  good  teach¬ 
ing.  Don’t  you? 

Mr.  Leslie:  That  is  why  the  B.E.W.  and 
Gregg  Writer  sponsor  contests!  (Laughter  from 
.audience.) 

Br.  Lucius:  And  that  is  why  the  cbea  has 
begun  sponsoring  contests,  too.  The  more  the 
better.  I  think  our  Association  is  making  a  real 
contribution  to  Catholic  business  education  by 
its  certificate  awards. 

Mr.  Leslie:  What  awards  are  they? 

Br.  Lucius:  To  each  Catholic  school  that 
has  a  membership  in  our  Association,  we  provide 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  that  that  school  may 
award  its  best  business  student  in  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class.  The  certificate  bears  the  seal  and  the 
signature  of  the  president  of  the  Association.  I 
know  of  no  other  professional  organizations  that 
perform  this  kind  of  service. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Advertising! 

Br.  Lucius:  You  worked  yours! 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Touche,  Monsieur.  I  do  think, 
however.  Brother  Lucius,  that  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
viding  recognition  for  high  school  graduates 


Display  of  awards  presented  by  the  CBEA  to 
winners  of  its  1947  contests  in  shorthand,  typing, 
bookkeeping,  and  other  business  subjects. 


is  a  good  one.  It  may  represent  a  new  activity 
that  other  professional  organizations  may  like. 

Br.  Lawrence:  Our  Association  has  con¬ 
tributed  another  “first,”  too:  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  chapters  of  this  Association,  so  that  the  chap¬ 
ters  can  sponsor  regional  meetings  in  addition  to 
sending  delegates  to  a  meeting  like  this  one.  Isn’t 
that  idea  a  professional  contribution? 

Sr.  Dolores:  Or  at  least  an  innovation? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  I  have  not  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Leslie:  It’s  new  to  me. 

Pioneering 

Br.  Joseph:  I  think  that  some  of  the  un¬ 
usual  circumstances  under  which  we  Catnolics 
teach  business  education  are  worth  mentioning. 

Sr.  Dolores:  Certainly  the  courses  given  in 
some  of  our  institutions  merit  attention,  tor 
example,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  have 
a  home  for  wayward  girls.  For  many  years 
these  girls  were  taught  only  domestic  work. 
But,  since  1924,  the  school  has  had  a  regular 
high  school  course  in  business  training.  Many 
of  the  girls  voluntarily  remain  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  home  just  to  take  the  full  program; 
then  they  have  a  whole  new  area  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  which  to  find  positions. 

Sr.  Muriel:  In  the  St.  Charles  Hospital,  in 
Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  the  children  are 
handicapped.  Nowadays,  business  courses  are 
given  there,  too,  partly  for  therapeutic  and 
partly  for  vocational  reasons.  Many  of  these 
children  become  self-supporting,  thanks  to  their 
training  at  the  hospital. 

Br.  Lucius:  The  best  typists  I’ve  ever  seen 
were  a  group  of  boys  in  our,  shall  w’e  say,  “in¬ 
dustrial”  home  in  Baltimore.  The  boys  were 
more  or  less  court  cases,  often  orphans.  Their 
commercial  course  started  while  they  were  quite 
young.  Their  typing  room  has  many  pictures  of 
boys  typing  at  100  to  115  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Judging  from  these  anecdotes 
and  our  earlier  discussion.  I’m  led  to  think 
that  the  characteristic  thing  about  Catholic  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  its  responsiveness  to  needs — 
that  is,  its  immediate  responsiveness.  It  seems 
that  whatever  you  need  to  do,  you  do. 

Br.  Joseph:  I  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  Lloyd. 
The  Catholic  schools  have  always  been  great 
pioneers.  Why,  one  of  the  first  schools  of  any 
kind  in  this  country  to  adopt  Gregg  Shorthand 
was  a  Catholic  school:  the  Holy  Redeemer 
School,  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  That  was  clear 
back  in  1896.  Today,  there  are  approximately 
1,800  Catholic  schools  teaching  Gregg. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Members  of  the  panel,  can  you 
name  some  more  instances  of  “pioneering”? 

Sr.  Muriel:  Well,  look  at  our  early  instruc- 
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tion  in  bookkeeping.  It  was  a  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  a  Catholic  School — St.  Joseph’s 
School,  in  Emmitsburg,  Maryland — as  long  ago 
as  1812;  and  by  1830  bookkeeping  was  a 
standard  part  of  the  studies  in  the  Catholic 
academies. 

Sr.  Dolores:  Here’s  another  illustration. 
There  was  a  time  when  Catholic  Sisters  could 
not  teach  evening  school.  When  the  need  for 
Catholic  evening  schools  grew,  many  of  the 
teaching  Orders  straightway  revised  their  rules. 
As  a  result,  as  long  ago  as  1923,  Sisters  were 
conducting  night-school  classes. 

Sr.  Muriel:  One  should  remember — speak¬ 
ing  of  changing  the  rules  of  the  Orders  to  fit 
immediate  needs — that,  when  we  cannot  do 
something  ourselves,  we  can  always  employ  lay 
educators  who  can  do  what  is  forbidden  us. 
Many  schools,  for  example,  have  lay  teachers 
who  supervise  part-time  workers,  visit  offices 
to  make  arrangements  for  group  visits,  arrange 
for  employment  interviews,  and  so  on. 

Sr.  Dolores:  Yes,  that  is  the  way  it  is  in  my 
school.  We  have  2,300  girls  in  the  school.  We 
have  had,  ever  since  we  w’ere  convinced  of  the 
need  for  a  liaison  agent  with  business,  a  lay 
teacher  to  conduct  visits  and  placement. 

Sr.  Muriel:  Did  you  know  that  two  of  the 
four  or  five  recognized  international  shorthand 
systems  were  invented  by  Catholic  educators? 
One  of  them  w'as  a  French  system  invented  by 
the  Abbe  Duployc.  Why,  it  was  while  writing 
an  English  adaptation  of  that  system  that  Doc¬ 
tor  Gregg,  as  a  boy,  won  a  gold  medal  for 
winning  a  contest  at  100  words  a  minute! 

Curriculum 

Br.  Joseph:  I  think  that  some  of  our  curricu¬ 
lar  developments  come  under  the  category  ef 
“pioneering.”  For  example,  in  my  school  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  we  have  a  twin  kind  of  a  commercial 
major.  If  a  student  knows  that  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  going  to  college,  he  takes  the 
“straight”  terminal  course.  If  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  going  on  to  college,  however,  or  if 
he  demonstrates  such  ability  that  we  feel  we 
should  enable  him  to  meet  college-entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  he  can  take  the  basic  commercial 
course  and  still  elect  enough  other  courses  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  most  colleges. 

Mr.  Lloyd  ( to  audience) :  How  many  of  you 
have  such  a  dual  arrangement  in  your  business 
curriculum?  (Small  show  of  hands.)  Not  many 
— a  dozen,  perhaps.  Brother,  I  guess  you’re  still 
pioneering,  then! 

Sr.  Dorothy:  My  school  is  a  combination 
academic-commercial  high  school.  The  first  two 
years,  all  our  students  take  a  strictly  academic 


course.  Then — and  here  is  where  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  comes  in — we  make  it  a  greater  privilege 
to  take  commercial  courses  than  to  continue  in 
the  academic  field. 

Mr.  Leslie:  How  do  you  do  that? 

Sr.  Dorothy:  At  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
the  student  must  bring  a  letter  from  his  parents 
requesting  that  the  child  be  permitted  to  take 
the  commercial  course.  In  the  third  year  all 
commercial  students  take  an  identical  program — 
shorthand,  typing,  introduction  to  business,  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic,  English,  religion,  and  history. 

Then,  and  here  is  some  more  pioneering  for 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  this  third 
year  the  students  are  re-grouped  according  to 
stenographic  ability. 

Br.  Lawrence:  You  have  ability  grouping 
based  on  accomplishment  in  shorthand? 

Sr.  Dorothy:  Precisely. 

Br.  Joseph:  They  do  that  in  our  Order’s 
Philadelphia  school,  too.  They  say  it  works 
well. 

Sr.  Dorothy:  We  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  privilege  to  get  into  the  top  class  in  short¬ 
hand.  How  the  students  compete  for  the  honor! 

Br.  Lawrence:  We’ll  have  to  try  that  in  my 
school!  (Laughter  from  audience.) 

Sr.  Dorothy:  To  get  into  the  advanced  short¬ 
hand  class  in  the  senior  year,  the  students  must 
make  high  scores  on  the  junior-year  Regents 
Examination.  Those  who  do,  comprise  the  “se¬ 
lect”  group;  and  the  others  are  put  in  a  lower- 
level  group,  where  the  instruction  is  modified  to 
meet  their  ability.  On  the  average,  students 
must  be  able  to  take  new-matter  dictation  at  80 
to  be  eligible  for  the  “select”  group. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  some 
of  you  are  actually  doing  many  of  the  things 
that  public-school  teachers  have  been  wishing 
they  could  do. 

Before  we  close  our  meeting,  however,  I  do 
.want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  that  you  have 
graciously  avoided:  a  chance  to  tell  where  the 
religious  aspect  fits  into  the  training  picture. 

Religious  Training 

Br.  Joseph:  Well,  Mr.  Lloyd,  there  are  many 
aspects  that  touch  upon  the  religious  problem. 
One,  obviously,  is  that  parents  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  us  instead  of  to  a  public  school  (where 
a  very  similar  business  training  is  obtainable) 
because  they  do  want  religious  education  for  the 
children,  too. 

Sr.  Gregoria:  Too,  the  fact  that  business 
matters  are  materialistic  matters  in  which  chil¬ 
dren — and  adults,  as  well — need  special  guid¬ 
ance  brings  in  a  religious  aspect. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Do  you  mean  that  the  business 
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students  in  your  high  schools  need  religious 
training  more  than  nonbusiness  students? 

Speaker  (from  the  audience)'.  I  have  found 
that  to  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  found 
my  business  students — and  I  teach  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  academic  students — to  be  much  more 
interested  in  money,  clothes,  and  so  on,  than 
the  pthers. 

Sr.  Gregoria:  Moreover,  we  have  in  business 
education  a  great  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
matters.  We  have  tangible  problems  that  are 
understandable  bases  for  discussing  justice,  fair¬ 
ness,  responsibility,  duties  to  one’s  fellow  men, 
and  so  on,  as  they  apply  to  business  problems, 
personal  problems  in  employment,  labor-manage¬ 
ment  problems,  and  so  on.  Business  education 
classes  are  particularly  helpful  in  providing  a 
concrete  setting  for  religious  discussion. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  That  should  be  most  convincing 
to  your  academic  associates,  should  it  not?  I 
should  think  that  all  the  Catholic  schools  would 
want  to  offer  commercial  work,  if  only  because 
it  does  set  the  stage  for  religious  education. 

Br.  Lucius:  That’s  what  we  tell  ’em! 
(Laughter  and  applause  from  the  audience.) 

Sr.  Gregoria:  There  is  one  other  aspect  of 
the  religious  training  that  can  properly  be  men¬ 
tioned  here. 

Mr.  Leslie:  And  that  is  .  .  .  ? 

Sr.  Gregoria:  I  believe  that  much  of  the  fine 
accomplishment  of  our  schools  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  discipline  problems. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  What  do  you  do  about  discipline? 

Br.  Lawrence:  Nothing. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Nothing? 

Sr.  Dolores:  You  see,  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  is  one 
advantage  we  have  that  lay  teachers  do  not: 
we  rarely  have  discipline  problems. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Mr.  Lloyd,  Brothers  and  Sis¬ 
ters,  I  think  our  time  is  about  up. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Then,  please,  let  me  take  one 
minute  to  summarize.  Our  discussion  suggests 
the  following  achievements  of  which  Catholic 
business  educators  may  be  proud: 

1.  You  are  doing  a  big  job. 

2.  You  have  made  yourself  qualified  to  do 
that  job. 

3.  You  are  outstandingly  successful  in  your 
work. 

4.,  You  have  accepted  professional  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

5.  You  are  responsive  to  new  needs. 

6.  You  have  pioneered  in  many  educational 
innovations.  • 

7.  You  are  giving  your  students  “something 
.  extra” — religious  education. 

and,  8.  You  certainly  make  a  fine  audience! 

(Extended  applause.) 
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SISTER  MARIE  FRANCES,  S.SM. 

Saint  Joseph’s  Business  School 
Lockport,  New  York 

THE  POPULARITY  of  radio  quiz  programs 
is  widely  known;  let’s  draw  on  it  for  an  idea 
that  sells  the  business  department  and  imparts 
business  information  at  the  same  time  that  it 
holds  close  audience  attention:  an  auditorium 
quiz  program  based  on  questions  about  com¬ 
munity  business  houses. 

Any  number  of  pupils  may  take  part  in  teams 
or  individually.  Prizes  for  the  winners  will 
depend  on  the  resources  of  the  school — a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  school  paper,  a  box  of  candy, 
or  whatever  student  ingenuity  can  suggest.  The 
usual  “No  coaching  from  the  audience,  please’’ 
and  “Audience?”  will  keep  the  listeners  as  alert 
as  the  participants. 

COMMENTATOR:  “Our  program  today  is  a 
contest  between  six  representatives  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  students  and  six  representatives  of  the 
retailing-training  students  to  see  which  group 
knows  our  community  business  firms  best.  The 
winning  team  will  receive  tickets  to  the  Jones 
Skating  Rink,  the  highest  individual  scorer  will 
receive  in  addition  a  two-pound  box  of  candy 
from  the  Hinsdale  Candy  Mart,  and  every  par¬ 
ticipant  will  receive  a  stick  of  chewing  gum 
for  each  correct  answer  he  contributes.” 

The  commentator  then  introduces  the  par¬ 
ticipants. 

COMMENTATOR:  “We  come  now  to  our 
first  round  of  questions.  In  this  round,  each 
contestant  is  to  give  us  the  full  name  of  each 
firm  whose  popular  nickname  I  say.  Mary 
Smith,  what  firm  is  ‘The  Bowl’?” 

MARY  SMITH:  “The  Sugar  Bowl  —  that 
candy  store.” 

ANNOUNCER:  “No,  that  is  not  the  com 
plete  name.  Try  again,  Mary.  No  coaching 
from  the  audience.” 

MARY:  “The  Evans  Sugar  Bowl?” 

ANNOUNCER:  “Almost,  but  not  quite.” 

MARY:  “I  don’t  know  any  more.” 

ANNOUNCER:  “Audience?” 

AUDIENCE  “The  Evans  Sugar  Bowl,  Con¬ 
fectioners.” 

ANNOUNCER:  “Right,  ‘The  Evans  Sugar 
Bowl,  Confectioners.’  Next  question.  Tom 
Wilson  ...” 
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Single-Answer  Questions 
in  Business  Law  Tests 

R,  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Public  Schools 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


I  X  A  PREVIOUS  article,  the  multiple-choice 
type  of  question  for  business-law  tests  was  re¬ 
viewed.^  Let  us  look  now  at  another  familiar 
style  of  question  frequently  used  in  business- 
law  tests:  the  single-answer,  or  direct-recall, 
question,  sometimes  known  as  the  “comple¬ 
tion”  question. 

The  single-answer  question  consists  of  an  in¬ 
complete  statement  that  requires  one  certain 
word  or  phrase  for  its  correct  completion. 

Cautions 

Teachers  like  completion  questions  because 
they  appear  to  be  so  easy  to  construct.  At  first 
glance,  it  seems  that  all  that  is  requ’red  is  to 
pick  out  topic  sentences  in  the  current  chapter 
of  business  law  being  studied  and  to  indicate 
the  deletion  of  one  key  word.  Actually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  questions  must  be  constructed  with  a 
view  to  the  purpose  in  mind. 

If  a  teacher’s  purpose  is  to  construct  a  study 
guide,  and  his  intention  is  to  permit  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  have  a  copy  of  the  test  at  his  side 
while  he  studies  or  reviews  an  assignment,  the 
topic-sentence  construction  is  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  If,  however,  the  teacher  wishes  to 
measure  retention  of  key  meanings  in  the 
course,  he  must  be  careful  to  construct  the 
sentences  in  words  that  are  different  from 
those  in  the  text. 

The  test  constructor  must  also  guard  against 
incompletions  that  have  more  than  one  pos¬ 
sible  answer;  this  means,  usually,  that  com¬ 
pletion  statements  must  be  lengthy  in  order 
that  they  will  be  so  definitive  that  only  one 
possible  word  or  phrase  can  be  a  correct  com¬ 
pleting  answer.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  this;  stu¬ 
dents  are  ingenious  at  finding  alternative 

’  See  R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  “Multiple-Choice 
Questions  in  Business-Law  Tests,”  B.E.W.,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1947,  pages  39-41. 


answers — and  the  teacher  must,  of  course,  ac¬ 
knowledge  all  possible  answers. 

Suggestions 

Every  business  teacher  places  emphasis  on 
the  vocabulary  of  business.  The  vocabulary  of 
business  law  is  part  of  that  vocabulary  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  teacher  can,  therefore,  justify  giv¬ 
ing  at  least  one  quiz  each  week  solely  on  the 
terminology,  the  vocabulary,  of  business  law; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  completion  question 
serves  us  well.  It  demands  exact  recall.  If 
we  require  students  to  complete  tests  within 
a  limited  time,  this  requirement  demands  also 
immediate,  as  well  as  exact,  recall.  If  such 
quizzes  are  given  weekly,  students  will  begin 
to  anticipate  them :  they  will  concentrate  on 
each  new’  term  that  comes  up  in  their  assign¬ 
ments,  and  thus  their  vocabulary  will  increase. 

When  preparing  the  test  for  duplication, 
the  teacher  should  arrange  the  material  so  that 
students  place  all  answers  in  a  column  of 
answer  blanks  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
page  or  on  separate  answer  sheets:  this  facili¬ 
tates  scoring  papers  with  a  key,  as  illustrated 
in  the  test  across  the  page.  It  also  facilitates 
the  follow’-up  study  that  every  teacher  should 
make:  an  analysis  of  the  number  of  students 
who  missed  each  question.  Such  an  analysis 
indicates  the  need  for  immediate  review  and 
explanation. 

The  sample  test  given  on  the  next  page  is  a 
vocabulary  quiz.  It  may  also  be  used  for  a 
study  guide.  It  should  be  completed,  if  used 
as  a  quiz,  in  ten  minutes.  This  test,  in  its 
present  length,  should  not  be  used  for  grades 
for  the  entire  topic ;  authorities  generally 
agree  that  a  minimum  of  50  objective  ques¬ 
tions  is  needed  for  grading  a  student’s  scholas¬ 
tic  achievement  in  an  entire  unit  of  subject 
matter. 
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CONTRACTS:  TERMINATION  AND  DISCHARGE ;  BANKRUPTCY 

Instruotions:  In  the  answer  column,  write  the  word  or  the  phrase  that 
will  make  each  of  the  following  statements  complete  and  correct. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


If  a  release  that  terminates  a  contract  takes  the 
form  of  an  instrument  under  seal,  it  is  known  as 

When  the  terms  of  an  agreement  are  fully  carried 
out  as  to  the  time  specified,  the  place,  and  the 
conditions,  the  contract  is  discharged  by . 

A  provision  in  a  contract  calling  for  something 
involving  a  matter  of  personal  taste  or  Judgment 
is  known  as  a  clause . . 


KEY 

1  .A  gr^t^ 

2. Performance 


If  nothing  is  said  in  a  contract  as  to  the  medium  , 
of  payment,  payment  by  _  is  implied . 

Offering  to  do  without  qualification  what  one  is 
legally  bound  to  do  under  a  contract  is  termed  as 
If  a  third  party’s  check  is  accepted  by  a  credi¬ 
tor  in  payment  of  a  bill  and  the  check  later 
proves  to  bo  worthless,  the  _  is  loser.. 

When  congress  has  declared  that  a  certain  kind  of 
money  must  be  accepted* if  offered  in  payment  of 
private  or  public  debts  or  if  offered  in  payment 
of  money  obligations  required  by  contract,  that 
money  is  known  as . 

An  agreement  that,  at  the  time  it  is  made,  cannot 
by  any  possibility  be  carried  out  is . 

An  alteration  of  a  written  agreement  that  changes 
the  rights  or  duties  of  the  parties  Is  considered 


A  contract  is  terminated 
ance  is  made  illegal...., 


by 


if  its  perform- 


The  failure,  without  legal  excuse,  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  an  agreement  to  perform  his  promise 'is 
considered . 

An  announcement  by  a  party  to  a  contract  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  go  through  with  the  contract 
may  bo  considered  by  the  other  party  as . 


A  party  guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract  may  be 
sued  by  the  injured  party  in  a  court  of  law  for.. 

When  money  damages  do  not  constitute  an  adequate 
remedy  in  a  breach  of  contract,  a  court  of  equity 
will  issue  an  order  commanding  a  breaching  party 
to  go  through  with  his  part  of  the  contract.  This 
order  is  known  as . 

A  contract  sometimes  provides  that,  if  the  con¬ 
tract  'is  breached,  a  fixed  amount  shall  be  paid 
the  injured  party.  The  amount  of  damages  so  fixed 
in  advance  is  called  ____________  damages . 

When  no  actual  damages  have  been  suffered  in  case 
of  breach  of  contract,  the  court  will  sometimes 
amrd  __________  damages . 

A  court  order  restraining  a  party  from  doing  a 
certain  act  is  called . 


Any  acts  committed  by  a  debtor  while  insolvent, 
which  prevent  creditors  from  receiving  their  fair 
share  of  his  estate,  are  known  as . 

A  statute  regulating  the  time  within  which  an  ac¬ 
tion  or  a  suit  at  law  may  be  instituted  is  called 

After  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  and 
the  bankrupt  has  been  examined,  he  may  offer  to 
pay  a  certain  per  cent  of  each  of  his  debts  in 
full  satisfaction.  Such  a  settlement  is  known  as 


3. Satisfaction 


4 .Money 


A  duplicated  test  sheet  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  answers  fall  at  one 
side  of  the  paper,  as  shown  in  the  single-answer  completion  test  above, 


5. Tender 


6. Creditor 


7. Legal  tender 


8.Void 


A  material 
9. alteration 


Operation 

10. of  law 


A  breach  of 
11 .contract 


12. A  breach 


13. Money  damages 


Decree  of 
specific 
14. performance 


IS. Liquidated 


16. Nominal 


17. An  injunction 


Acts  of 
18, bankruptcy 


Statute  of 
19 .Limi tations 


Composition 
20. with  creditors 
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The  Difficulty 
Of  Shorthand 
Dictation  Material 


Last  of  three  articles  on  “What  makes  shorthand  dictation  material  difficult?”  by  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


(In  his  two  preceding  articles  Mr.  Leslie 
analyzed  the  factors  of  difficulty  in  shorthand 
dictation  and  transcription  material  and  de¬ 
scribed  various  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  determine  and  equate  the  difficulty  of  short¬ 
hand  dictation  material.  In  this  concluding 
article  he  compares  the  effectiveness  of  the  va¬ 
rious  means  of  measurement  that  have  been 
tried  and  presents  the  objective  data  support¬ 
ing  his  conclusions. — Editor) 

Jj.^ HE  results  of  the  De  Paul  study  are 
shown  graphically  in  Figure  III  on  page  164. 
The  three  lower  lines  on  each  graph  represent 
the  three  different  error  classifications  ex¬ 
plained  in  last  month’s  article.  The  upper 
line  on  each  of  the  graphs  shows  the  combined 
figure  for  all  types  of  errors. 

Table  A  (page  165)  is  a  report  of  the 
tests  in  Series  B  of  the  De  Paul  study  with 
two  added  lines  from  Lechleider’s^  research 
based  on  the  De  Paul  study.  These  graphs 
and  tables,  considered  with  the  graphs  intro¬ 
duced  in  last  month’s  article,  give  all  the  data 
required  for  interpretation. 

The  two  parallel  ^ries  of  tests  give  substan¬ 
tially  identical  results.  The  only  discrepancy 
that  appears  in  the  results  of  the  twelve  tests 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  one  slight  slip  in  re¬ 
search  technique  made  in  what  is  otherwise 
one  of  the  most  valid  pieces  of  research  in  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

As  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  graphs, 
there  is  only  one  exception  to  the  otherwise 
consistent  rise  in  the  number  of  student  errors 
with  the  rise  in  syllable  intensity.  That  ex- 

’  Florence  E.  Lechleider,  “Study  of  Correlation  of 
Typing  Stroke  Count  and  Sound  Count  With  Other 
Indicators  of  Transcription  Difficulty  Given  In  the 
De  Paul  Study”  (In  the  author’s  files,  1947). 


ception  is  Test  2  in  Series  A,  which  showed 
fewer  errors  than  Test  1.  There  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  reason  for  this  one 
exception  in  the  two  series  of  twelve  tests  was 
caused  by  the  nervousness  of  the  pupils  (and 
perhaps  the  teachers)  in  beginning  this  series 
of  tests.  *  In  other  words.  Test  1  in  Series  A 
has  an  unduly  high  error  record  because  of 
nervousness.  This  cannot  be  proved  definitely 
without  further  research,  but  the  absolute  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  other  eleven  tests  out  of  the 
twelve  gives  plausibility  to  this  theory. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  both  series.  Table  A  gives  the  com¬ 
plete  figures  only  for  Series  B,  in  which  this 
inconsistency  (probably  caused  by  failure  to 
give  a  preliminary  trial  series  of  tests)  does 
not  occur. 

A  comparison  of  Line  A  on  the  two  charts 
given  in  Figure  I  (page  163)  with  Line  D  on 
the  two  charts  given  in  Figure  III  shows  that 
(with  the  one  execption  already  noted)  both 
lines  go  up  in  a  strikingly  similar  pattern. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  notice  the  ex¬ 
treme  acceleration  in  the  error  rate  caused  by 
Test  6  in  each  series,  the  test  with  a  syllable 
intensity  of  1.90.  The  first  five  tests  show  a 
fairly  steady  rate  of  growth  in  errors.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  material  gradually  grew  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  writers  as  the  syllable  intensity 
increased. 

As  is  characteristic  of  a  skill  performance, 
this  gradual  decrease  in  the  quality  of  the  skill 
performance  does  not  continue  to  be  a  gradual 
decrease  throughout  the  entire  range  of  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  is  characteristic  of  any  skill  that, 
as  the  difficulties  increase,  the  quality  of  the 
skill  performance  decreases  proportionately  up 
to  a  certain  point.  There  always  comes  a 
point,  however,  at  which  a  proportionate  in- 
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crease  in  difficulty  causes  an  entirely  dispropor¬ 
tionate  decrease  in  skill  performance.  In  other 
words,  when  the  load  gets  too  heavy,  the  skill 
performance  breaks  down  completely  instead 
of  showing  further  proportionate  decreases  in 
effectiveness. 

Test  6  in  each  series  is  only  20  points  higher 
in  syllable  intensity  than  I'est  5,  rising  from 
1.70  to  1.90.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  in 
Figure  III  that,  instead  of  producing  a  pro¬ 
portionate  rise  in  errors,  that  last  increase  in 
syllable  Intensity  (and  therefore  in  difficulty) 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  errors. 

'^Fo  be  considered  seriously  as  a  valid  pre¬ 
dictive  Index  of  difficulty,  the  index  graph  must 
approximately  match  the  combined  error 
graph.  That  is  to  say,  the  Index  figure  must 
rise  In  approximately  the  same  proportion  as 
the  rise  in  number  of  errors,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  final  break  at  the  end,  when  of 


Figure  I  (De  Paul  Study) 
The  Three  Predictive  Indexes 

Series  A  Series  B 


A  (Line)  Syllable  Intensity 
B  (Dotted  Line)  Vocabulary  Spread 
C  (Double  Line)  Shorthand  Character  Count 


Fagure  II  (De  Paul  Study) 

The  Four  Combinations  of  Predictive  Indexes 

Series  A  Series  B 


A  (Line)  Syllable  Intensity  plus  Vocabulary 
Spread 

B  (Dotted  Line)  Syllable  Intensity  plus  Short¬ 
hand  Character  Count 

C  (Double  Line)  Vocabulary  Spread  plus 
Shorthand  Character  Count 

D  (Dot-and-Dash  Line)  Vocabulary  Spread 
plus  Syllable  Intensity  plus  Shorthand  Char¬ 
acter  Count 

course  the  errors  will  rise  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  index  figure. 

Because  of  the  inconsistencies  introduced  in¬ 
to  Series  A  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
series  presented  to  the  writers,  let  us  consider 
Series  B,  in  which  the  writers  had  had  ample 
opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
type  of  testing.  A  comparison  of  Figure  I 
and  Figure  III  shows  that  the  upward  curve 
of  the  syllable-intensity  line  matches  very 
closely  the  upward  curve  of  the  combined- 
error  line. 

This  writer’s  Vocabulary  Spread  Index  line 
(Figure  I,  Line  B)  follows  the  error  curve 
fairly  closely  except  for  Tests  2  and  6.  These 
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Figurb  III  Senes  A  Series  R 

(De  Paul  Study) 

Average  Number  of 
Errors  Per  Pupil 

A  (Line)  Average  num¬ 
ber  of  omissions 

B  (Dotted  Line)  Aver¬ 
age  number  of  errors 
other  than  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  ty¬ 
pographical  errors 

C  (Double  Line)  Aver¬ 
age  spelling,  punctu¬ 
ation,  and  typograph¬ 
ical  errors 

D  (Dot-and'Dash  Line) 

Average  of  total  of 
all  types  of  errors 
and  omissions 

discrepancies,  however, 
are  enough  to  invali¬ 
date  it  as  a  predictive 
factor. 

The  Shorthand 
Character  Count  (Fig¬ 
ure  I,  Line  C)  is  not 
too  far  from  the  com¬ 
bined-error  line  (Fig¬ 
ure  III,  Line  D)  until 
Test  6.  The  Short¬ 
hand  Character  Count 
of  2.55  would  indicate 
that  Test  6  is  easier 
than  Test  5  and  not 
materially  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  Test  4.  The 
combined-error  line  in 
Figure  III  shows  the 
fact  to  be  that  for 
both  Series  A  and 
Series  B,  Test  6  was 
so  difficult  as  to  cause 
the  writers’  skill  to 
break  down  altogether. 

Also  the  Shorthand  Character  Count  indi-  which  are  taken  directly  from  the  De  Paul 

cates  that  Tests  2  and  3  in  Series  B  are  almost  study.  A  casual  inspection  of  the  figures  for 

identical  in  difficulty ;  whereas  both  the  syllable  the  Typing  Stroke  Count  and  the  Sound 

intensity  and  the  average  number  of  errors  Count  as  shown  in  Table  A  will  show  that 

made  by  the  pupils  indicate  a  substantial  dif-  they  are  both  good  predictive  index  figures, 

ference  in  the  difficulty  of  Tests  2  and  3.  although  neither  is  any  better  than  the  syl- 

.In  order  not  to  complicate  the  graphs  un-  lable  intensity  and  both  are  much  more  dif- 
duly,  the  two  additional  lines  from  Lech-  ficult  of  computation. 

leider’s  study  are  reported  only  in  Table  A,  I'he  six  graphs  in  Figures  I  through  III 
W'ith  no  attempt  to  work  them  into  the  graphs,  and  the  figures  given  in  Table  A  present  all 
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the  evidence  necessary  to  bring  in  a  verdict. 

[’  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  the  syllable  in- 

j  .  tensity  has  the  highest  validity’ of  the  five  in- 

' dexes  presented  in  Table  A.  The  Sound  Count 
jl  .  and  the  Typing  Stroke  Count  seem  to  be  tied 
as  second  choice,  with  the  Sound  Count  per¬ 
haps  a  shade  ahead  of  the  Typing  Stroke 
Count.  Neither  the  Vocabulary  Spread  In¬ 
dex  nor  the  Shorthand  Character  Count  shows 
sufficient  validity  to  justify  their  use. 

It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  syllable-in- 
i  tensity  figure,  which  is  the  easiest  of  the  five 

I  to  compute,  also  has  the  highest  validity  as  a 

I  predictive  index.  This  is  especially  interesting 

because  of  the  oft-quoted  conclusion  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  investigator,  who  decided  that  there  is 
no  valid  correlation  between  difficulty  and 
syllable  intensity.  (A  study  of  the  techniques 
used  in  that  investigation  referred  to  shows 
I  that  the  data  obtained  were  based  on  samples 

!of  150  words  each.  This  is  too  small  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  English  language  to  use  as  a  basis 
for  prediction.  It  is  also  too  short  a  dictation 
to  enable  the  factors  of  difficulty  to  operate 
properly  on  the  writer.  I'he  further  fact  that 
the  small  samples  were  artificially  constructed 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  use  any  word  beyond 
the  first  thousand  in  order  of  frequency  ren¬ 
ders  invalid  the  data  obtained.) 

■  The  syllable-intensity  index  figure  appar- 
[  ently  measures  two  factors  of  difficulty  at  once 
i ,  better  than  either  can  be  measured  separately 
^  by  other  means.  The  syllable-intensity  figure 
measures  to  a  certain  extent  the  writing  load 
^  in  recording  a  given  piece  of  dictation.  The 
.  Shorthand  Character  Count  might  be  thought 


to  do  this  even  more  accurately,  but  the  De 
Paul  study  proves  the  contrary. 

The  syllable-intensity  figure  also  measures 
the  spread  and  difficulty  of  the  vocabulary 
used.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  special 
Vocabulary  Spread  Index  would  do  this  more 
accurately,  but  the  De  Paul  study  proves  the 
contrary. 

[Mr.  Leslie  has  in  his  files  additional  objec¬ 
tive  data  demonstrating  how  and  why  the 
syllable  intensity  does  measure  these  factors  so 
accurately,  but  space  forbids  the  inclusion  of 
that  material  here. — Editor] 

The  data  presented  here  leave  no  doubt 
that  syllable  intensity  has  the  highest  validity 
of  any  of  the  nine  possible  predictive  indexes 
discussed  in  this  series  of  articles.  The  next 
step,  the  equating  of  the  difficulty  of  material, 
then  becomes  easy.  If  syllable-intensity  has 
the  highest  validity  as  a  measurement  of  dif¬ 
ficulty,  a  Standard  Word  based  on  syllable  in¬ 
tensity  will  come  the  closest  to  equating  the 
difficulty  of  shorthand  dictation  material. 

Experience  since  1931  with  the  Standard 
Word  of  1.40  syllables  does  in  fact  indicate 
that  this  device  has  a  high  degree  of  validity 
for  equating  the  difficulty  of  dictation  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  dictation 
material  of  a  naturally  high  syllable  intensity 
remains  more  difficult  than  dictation  of  a  natu¬ 
rally  low  syllable  intensity  even  when  both 
pieces  are  counted  by  the  Standard  Word. 

Further  research  is  needed  to  determine,  if 
possible,  some  consistent  ratio  of  difference  in 
difficulty. 

This  ratio  might  be  expressed  by  an  index 


Table  A  (DE  PAUL  STUDY) 

Consolidated  Report  of  Tests,  Series  B,  Number  of  Pupils — 100 


Test  Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Syllable  Intensity 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.90 

Vocabulary  Spread 

1.66 

1.53 

1.84 

2.13 

2.63 

2.80 

Shorthand  Character  Count 

2.07 

2.27 

2.28 

2.50 

2.57 

2.55 

•Typing  Stroke*  Count 

5.14 

5.35 

5.43 

5.87 

6.10 

6.64 

•Sound  Count 

3.63 

3.89 

4.12 

4.53 

4.75 

5.22 

Average  number  of  errors  other  than  spelling, 

6.57 

10.50 

14.05 

13.69 

13.99 

34.19 

punctuation,  and  typographical  errors 

Average  number  of  omissions 

2.57 

5.71 

6.42 

9.20 

11.97 

31.76 

Average  number  of  spelling,  punctuation,  typo- 

7.97 

7.11 

9.07 

11.11 

11.81 

15.64 

graphical  errors  combined 

Average  of  total  of  all  errors  and  omissions 

17.11 

23.32 

29.54 

34.00 

37.77 

81.59 

*  The  Typing  Stroke  Count  and  the  Sound  Count  are  from  Lechleider’i  study. 
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figure  that  could  be  used  to  adjust  pupils’  error 
scores.  The  index  figure  of  1.00  would  be 
given  to  dictation  material  of  a  natural  syl¬ 
lable  intensity  of  1.40  that  was  counted  by 
the  Standard  Word  of  1.40.  An  index  figure 
(purely  hypothetical  for  the  moment)  of  .80 
might  be  assigned  to  dictation  material  of  a 
natural  syllable  intensity  of  1.50  but  counted 
by  the  Standard  Word  of  1.40. 

That  is  to  say  that,  if  a  writer  were  to 
make  20  errors  on  the  latter  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  with  the  natural  syllable  intensity  of 
1.50,  his  adjusted  score  would  be  16  errors 
because  the  20  errors  would  be  multiplied  by 
the  index  figure  of  .80. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  with  a  natural  syllable  intensity  of  1.30 
might  be  assigned  an  index  figure  of  1.20 
(also  purely  hypothetical  for  the  moment)  so 
that,  if  the  writer  were  to  make  20  errors  on 
that  dictation  material,  his  adjusted  score 
would  be  24  errors  because  the  20  errors 
would  be  multiplied  by  the  index  figure  of 
1.20. 

Such  an  index  figure  might  be  the  final 
step  in  equating  the  difficulty  of  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  within  the  limits  of  the  practical  class¬ 
room  problem.  It  will  never  be  possible  to 
equate  material  with  absolute  finality  because 
of  the  capriciousness  of  the  English  language. 
The  Standard  Word  has  ironed  out  the  dif¬ 
ferences  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  there  still 
remains  a  gap  that  might  be  substantially 
closed  by  this  device. 

Further  research  is  also  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  percentage  of  errors  of  each 
type  (spelling,  omissions,  etc.)  that  may  be 
expected  in  material  according  to  the  varying 
natural  syllable  intensity  of  the  material. 

To  Sister  Mary  Elfrida  Elsen  must  go  the 
gratitude  of  every  shorthand  teacher  for  her 
fine  contribution  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
that  has  vexed  shorthand  teachers  ever  since 
dictation  speeds  were  measured.  Research  like 
this  is  a  credit  to  business  education. 

This  writer  will  be  happy  to  co-operate  with 
any  research  workers  who  are  interested  in 
undertaking  research  in  the  various  segments 
of  this  problem. 

•  •  • 

Another  good  thing  about  telling  the  truth 
is  that  you  don’t  have  to  remember  what  you 
say. — Alpha  lota  Note  Book 
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Arizona:  Mr.  J.  R.  Cullison,  Director  of  V'oea- 
tional  Education,  200  State  Building,  Phoenix. 

Arkansas:  Mr.  Marion  Adams,  State  Supervisor 
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of  Business  and  Distributive  Education,  and  City 
Supervisor  of  Business  and  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia:  Dr.  Estelle  Phillips,  Head 
of  Department  of  Business  Education,  Divisions 
1-9,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Thirteenth  and  Up¬ 
shur  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington.  Dr.  Irene  C. 
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Supervisors  of  Business  Education 


Hawaii:  Miss  Jeannette  Winter,  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Honolulu  4.  Miss  Nina  Clover,  Su¬ 
pervisor,  Business  Education  Service,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Honolulu  4. 

Idaho:  None. 

Illinois:  Mr.  John  A.  Beaumont,  State  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education,  State  Board  for  V^ica- 
tional  Education,  216  East  Monroe  Street,  Spring- 
field.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Kozelka,  Assistant  Super¬ 
visor  of  Business  Education,  State  Board  for 
V'ocational  Education,  Springfield.  Mr.  Albert 
Perrelli,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Springfield. 

Chicago:  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Baker,  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Business  Education,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  228  North  LaSalle  Street.  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Fritsch,  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
Board  of  Education. 

Indiana:  None. 

East  Chicago:  Mr.  Floyd  B.  Bolton,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Education. 
Evansville:  Mr.  Ralph  Seiffers,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Central  High  School  Build- 
ing. 

Cary:  Dr.  Paul  W.  Lang,  City  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  P2ducation. 

Iowa:  Mrs.  Irene  Friesner,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  V'oca¬ 
tional  Education,  Capitol  Building,  Des  Moines 
19. 

Davenport:  Miss  Mildred  Blair,  City  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Training,  Board  of  Education. 
Des  Moines:  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  School  Administration  Build¬ 
ing,  629  Third  Street. 

Kansas:  Mr.  H.  D.  Shotwell,  State  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Topeka  High  School,  To¬ 
peka.  Mr.  Warren  G.  Meyer,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  1001  Harrison  Street,  Topeka. 
Kentucky:  None. 

Louisiana:  Mr.  D.  R.  Armstrong,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  and  Business  Education,  State 
Board  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine:  Mr.  Morris  Cates,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Augusta. 

Maryland:  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Greene,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Business  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore:  Mr.  E.  Duncan  Hyde,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Education,  3 
East  2Sth  Street.  Mr.  Forest  Lawton,  City  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education^  Board  of 
Education,  3  East  25th  Street. 

Massachusetts:  Mr.  H.  E.  Shapiro,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  200  Newbury  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton  16. 

Michigan:  Mr.  Jack  Milligan,  Chief,  Business 


Education  Division,  State  Department  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Bauch  Building,  115  W.  Alle¬ 
gan  Street,  Lansing  4.  Mr.  Lawrence  Thomson, 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State 
Department  for  Vocational  Education,  Bauch 
Building,  115  W.  Allegan  Street,  Lansing  4. 
Detroit:  Miss  Marjorie  French,  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Detroit  Public  Schools.  Miss 
Sara  Ruane,  Supervisor  of  Business  Education, 
Wayne  University. 

Flint:  Miss  Merle  L.  Merritt,  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education,  Flint  Public  Schools. 
Minnesota:  Mr.  Floyd  J.  Lueben,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  and  Business  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Minneapolis.  Miss  Lil¬ 
lian  L.  Biester,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Vocational  Division,  200 
Shubert  Building,  488  Wabasha  Street,  St.  Paul 
2. 

Duluth:  Mr.  George  Gregory,  Director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Duluth  Public  Schools. 
Minneapolis:  Mr.  Clifford  Lush,  Director  of  V'o¬ 
cational  Education,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
City  Hall,  Minneapolis  15.  Mr.  M.  A.  Lattrell, 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Board  of 
Education. 

St.  Paul:  Mr.  Harold  T.  Lehto,  Co-ordinator  of 
Business  and  Distributive  Education. 
irinona:  Mr.  John  Fuhlbruegge,  Director  of 
Vocational  Education,  Winona  Public  Schools. 
Mississippi:  Dr.  D.  W.  Aiken,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Missouri;  Mr.  Fran  McCreery,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Jefferson  City. 

St.  Louis:  Mr.  Arnold  Zopf,  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  Board  of  Education,  911 
Locust  Street,  St.  Louis  1. 

Montana:  Mr.  Leo  Smith,  State  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Helena. 

Nebraska:  Mr.  Cecil  E.  Stanley,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Department  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  State  Capitol  Building,  Lincoln 
9. 

Lincoln:  Mr.  L.  H.  Alberty,  Director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,*  Lincoln  Public  Schools,  720 
South  22d  Street.  Miss  Hazel  L.  Smith,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Adult  Distributive  Education,  Lincoln 
Public  Schools,  720  South  22d  Street. 

Omaha:  Mrs.  Rae  C.  Williams,  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  Omaha  Public  Schools, 
3902  Davenport  Street.  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Gyger, 
Acting  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Omaha 
Public  Schools,  3902  Davenport  Street. 

Nevada:  None. 

New  Hampshire:  Mr.  Earl  H.  Little,  Acting  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Concord. 

New  Jersey:  Mr.  Lloyd  H.  Jacobs,  State  Super- 
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visor  of  Distributive  Education,  Department  of 
Education,  175  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Flury,  Assistant  in  Secondary  Education 
(in  charge  of  Business  Education),  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton  Trust 
Building,  Trenton  8. 

Elizabeth:  Dr.  Foster  Loso,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Board  of  Education,  Elizabeth  4. 
Sezuark:  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director 
of  Business  Education,  Board  of  Education. 
Union  City:  Dr.  Charles  Hainfeld,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Union  Hill  High  School. 
New  Mexico:  None. 

New  York:  Mr.  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Business  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Albany  1.  Mr.  Louis  R.  Rosettie,  Associate 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Mr.  Roy  A.  Thayer,  Associate 
Supervisor  of  Private  Business  Schools,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Mr.  John  E.  Whitcraft, 
Associate  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Albany:  Mr.  Edwin  Piper,  Supervisor  of  Secon¬ 
dary  Commercial  Education,  High  School. 
Binghamton:  Mr.  John  B.  Lillie,  Director  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Education,  Department  of  Education. 
Miss  Katherine  E.  Miller,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Central  High  School. 

Buffalo:  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Supervisor  of 
Secondary  Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  City  Hall. 

Elmira:  Mr.  Clifford  L.  Harding,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Southside  High  School. 
Ithaca:  Mr.  W.  R.  Farnsworth,  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Ithaca  Public  Schools,  117 
East  Buflfalo  Street. 

Nenu  York  City:  Mr.  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Director 
of  Commercial  Subjects,  Board  of  Education,  110 
Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn  2. 

Rochester:  Mr.  Charles  E.  Cook,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Board  of  Education,  13  Fitz- 
hugh  Street,  South. 

North  Carolina:  Mr.  T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh.  Mr.  William  B. 
Logan,  Assistant  State  Director  of  Distributive 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Ra¬ 
leigh. 

North  Dakota:  Mr.  A.  F.  Arnason,  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education,  Bismarck.* 

Grand  Forks:  Mr.  T.  S.  Allegrezza,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Business  Education,  University  Station. 
.Ohio:  Miss  Marguerite  M.  Loos,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  603  State  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  Columbus.  Mr.  Wade  D.  Bash,  Supervisor 
■of  Business  Education,  603  State  Office  Building, 
Columbus. 

Cincinnati:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Finch,  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education,  216  East  Ninth  Street, 
Cincinnati  2. 

Oklahoma:  Mr.  M.  J.  DeBenning,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Oklahoma  A  &  M 
College,  Stillwater. 

Tulsa:  Miss  Edith  E.  White,  Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Central  High  School. 


Oregon  :  Dr.  R.  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Salem.  Miss  Frances  Peterson,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Caplan,  Chief,  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Harrisburg. 

Easton:  Mr.  Clayton  H.  Hinkel,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Easton  High  School. 
Johnstown:  Mr.  Raymond  W.  Morgan,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Business  Education,  Senior  High  School. 
Philadelphia:  Mr.  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of 
Distributive  Education,  Administration  Building. 
Pittsburgh:  Mr.  Frank  F.  Sanders,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Administration  Build¬ 
ing,  Bellefield  Avenue  at  Forbes  Street,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  13. 

Reading:  Mr.  Adam  Brucher,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 
Scranton:  Miss  Maude  E.  Musgrave,  City  Super¬ 
visor  of  Business  Education,  Board  of  Education, 
425  North  Washington  Street. 

Wilkes-Barre:  Mr.  Adam  Watts,  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Administration  Building, 
North  Washington  and  Union  Streets. 

Puerto  Rico:  Miss  Maria  Teresa  Valles,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  Insular  Board 
for  V'ocational  Education,  San  Juan. 

Rhode  Island:  None. 

Pawtucket:  Miss  Margaret  Casey,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

South  Carolina:  Mr.  M.  C.  Smith,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Columbia.  Mr.  Verd  Peter¬ 
son,  Director  .of  Vocational  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Columbia. 

South  Dakota:  Mr.  Roland  H.  Noll,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  University  of 
South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

Tennessee:  Mr.  Arnold  D.  Albright,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  War  Memorial 
Building,  Nashville  3. 

Knoxville:  Mr.  E.  E.  Garrison,  City  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Memorial  Building, 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Texas:  Mr.  M.  A.  Browning,  Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  Austin. 

Utah:  Mr.  Howard  B.  Gundersen,  Director  of 
Distributive  Occupations,  State  Department  of 
Education,  221  State  Capitol,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  City:  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Becker,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Commercial  Education,  Salt  Lake  City 
Schools,  430  East  First  South  Street. 

Vermont:  Mr.  John  M.  Morrow,  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Montpelier.  Mr.  John  E.  Nelson,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Montpelier. 

Virginia:  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Walker,  State  Supervisor 
for  Commercial  Education.  Board  of  Education, 
Richmond  16.  Miss  Louise  Bernard,  State  Super- 
(Continued  on  page  175) 
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Accountinii  Cycle  Chart  No.  12 


Charting  the  Voucher  System 

HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 
University  of  Miami 
Coral  Gables.  Florida 


^ HPL  voucher  system  provides  a  thorough 
setup  for  centralizing  and  controlling  dis¬ 
bursements  of  a  business.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  systems  a  business  can  employ  to  pre¬ 
vent  misappropriation  of  cash  through  im¬ 
properly  issued  checks.  The  voucher  is  in 
reality  a  written  authorization  of  an  expendi¬ 
ture.  It  contains  information  relating  to  the 
date,  the  terms,  to  whom  the  check  is  to  be 
issued,  the  description  or  the  reason  for  the 
issuance  of  the  check,  the  accounts  that  are  to 
be  charged  with  the  expenditure,  the  signature 
of  the  person  preparing  the  voucher,  the  date 
of  payment,  the  check  number,  and  the 
amount  of  the  check. 

When  the  accountant  receives  the  voucher, 
he  makes  the  necessary  records  in  the  book 
of  original  entry,  known  as  the  F oucher 
Register.  The  voucher  register  contains  a 
Vouchers  Payable  column,  which  corresponds 
to  an  accounts  payable  account.  By  using  the 
Vouchers  Payable  column  in  the  voucher  regis¬ 


ter,  the  accountant  will  not  need  a  subsidiary 
accounts  payable  ledger,  a  purchases  book,  or  a 
returned  purchases  and  allowances  book.  All 
account  columns  in  the  voucher  register  are 
debit  columns  with  the  exception  of  the 
Vouchers  Payable  column — a  credit  column. 

When  a  check  is  issued  in  payment  of  a 
voucher,  a  record  is  made  in  the  check  regis¬ 
ter.  The  check  register  has  the  same  func¬ 
tion  as  the  cash  disbursements  book.  After  the 
voucher  is  recorded  in  the  check  register,  the 
voucher  is  canceled  and  filed  in  a  paid- 
vouchers  file.  The  unpaid  vouchers  are  filed 
in  a  tickler  file. 

The  entries  in  the  voucher  register  and  in 
the  check  register  are  posted  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  columns  are  totaled  and  posted 
to  the  accounts  in  the  general  ledger. 

Other  disbursement  accounts  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  separate  columns  in  the  voucher 
register  or  in  the  miscellaneous  column.  Items 
in  the  miscellaneous  column  are  posted  daily. 
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Classroom  Organization  for  Tea 


(Introductory  note:  This  article  is  the 
second  in  the  B.E.lV.'s  series  dedicated  to 
improving  instruction  in  elementary  business 
training.  Last  month,  Mr.  Lloyd  described 
a  teaching  plan,  “'The  Q-SAGO  Pattern,'’ 
for  making  the  course  easy  and  pleasant  to 
teach.  This  month  he  describes  a  pattern  for 
classroom  management  that  shifts  many  re¬ 
sponsibilities  from  teachers  to  students.  While 
suitable  for  'any  method  of  teaching,  this  or¬ 
ganization  is  especially  suited  for  teaching  by 
the  Q-SAGO  pattern. — Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
Series  Editor) 

w  HEN  A  TEACHER  sits  at  his  desk 
in  his  classroom  or  home  and  plans  his  work, 
he  is  setting  a  stage.  If  he  sets  the  stage  well, 
he  will  enjoy  the  pleasant  chore  of  encourag¬ 
ing  his  students  to  act  on  that  stage. 

Last  month’s  contribution  to  this  series' 
described  in  detail  the  “Q-SAGO  Pattern’’ 
of  setting  the  stage — of  planning  the  work. 
Let  us  look  now  at  the  problems  of  getting 
the  young  actors,  the  pupils,  to  play  their 
parts. 

Our  notes  for  Q-SAGO  stage  directors  can 
be  summarized  in  these  three  suggestions: 

,  (1)  Adjust  the  script  to  the  players  and  audi¬ 

ence;  (2)  keep  the  spotlight  on  the  actors, 
not  on  the  director;  and  (3)  keep  the  show 
going  on  in  a  matter-of-fact  routine. 

Adjusting  the  Script 

“How  much  does  it  cost  to  send  a  penny 
post  card,  John?”  is  a  ridiculous  question, 
of  course;  but  it  illustrates  perfectly  what 
has  been  the  curse  of  traditional  elementary 
business  training  courses:  we  have  drilled  stu¬ 
dents  on  what  they  already  know,  instead  of 
using  what  they  already  know  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  exciting  adventures  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  that  touch  their  daily  lives. 

To  make  our  show  good,  we  directors  must 
let  students  tell  what  they  already  know ; 
then  we  must  use  their  statements  of  knowl- 

*  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  “The  Q-SAGO  Pattern  for 
Teaching  Elementary  Business  Training,”  Business 
Education  World,  October,  1947,  page  96. 
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edge  to  excite  them  to  find  out  more,  to  find 
out  why,  to  find  out  relationships.  ‘ 

Students’  business  experiences  are  far  wider 
♦^han  most  of  us  give  them  credit  for.  They 
shop.  They  pay  bus  fares.  They  know  why 
and  when  their  mothers  serve  meat  loaves  in¬ 
stead  of  T-bone  steaks.  They  mail  packages. 
'Phey  save  pennies  for  movies.  I'hey  weigh 
values,  even  if  only  of  such  a  trivial  matter  as 
bubble  gum  versus  a  kite.  They  have  their  , 
own  experiences,  and  they  share  those  of  their 
parents  and  friends.  A  course  that  concerns 
business  should  extend  and  explain  pupils’ 
experiences,  not  repeat  them. 

How  does  a  new  unit  traditionally  and  re¬ 
gretfully  begin?  “For  tomorrow,  class,”  we 
say,  “read  the  next  section  in  your  book  and 
do  the  first  seven  problems.”  How  should  a 
new  unit  begin  ?  I'he  script  for  the  new  unit 
should  call  for  a  vigorous  classroom  discussion 
so  as  to  let  each  child  declare  his  knowledge 
and  express  (or  to  be  stimulated  to  find)  his 
curiosities;  a  new  unit  should  begin  in  the 
classroom,  not  in  the  study  hall  or  front  porch. 

The  Textbook.  Where  should  the  textbook 
fit  in  our  script?  The  textbook  should  be 
used  in  the  class  as  the  common  denominator 
of  experience.  That  every  student  should 
read  the  text  is  axiomatic;  but  its  place  is 
not  to  provide  an  annotated  series  of  details 
on  which  students  can  be  Q-and-A’d,  but 
rather  a  source  book  in  which  students  can 
find  the  objects  of  their  curiosity,  assistance 
in  preparing  their  projects,  and  a  common 
knowledge  by  which  they  can  evaluate  the 
reports  and  products  of  their  classmates. 

Mastery  of  the  textbook  is  not  an  objective 
of  the  course — most  textbook  authors  them¬ 
selves  say  this  in  the  prefaces  of  their  books,  j 
The  textbook  is  a  compilation  of  information,  j 
It  is  a  learning  aid,  not  a  learning  objective. 

It  is  a  source  book.  I 

Accordingly,  the  use  of  the  textbook  is 
the  fourth,  not  the  first,  step  in  studying  a 
new  topic.  Preceding  the  assignment  of  text 
reading  are  ( 1 )  introduction  of  the  topic  in 
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ig  Elementary  Business  Training 


A  student  (1)  studies 
alone,  but  (2)  works  on 
activities  as  a  member  of 
a  project  committee  and 
(3)  shares  responsibility 
in  classroom*maintenance 
committees  whose  chair¬ 
men  and  the  teacher  form 
a  steering  committee. 


class,  followed  by  a  detailed  discussion;  (2) 
the  enumeration  of  “leading”  Q-SAGO  ques¬ 
tions;  and,  most  likely,  (3)  selection  of  proj¬ 
ects  and  committee  members  for  conducting 
the  projects.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  comes 
the  rapid  reading  of  the  text — at  this  time 
there  is  a  reason  for  reading:  to  seek  the  in¬ 
formation  that  is  necessary  for  answering  the 
questions  and  getting  started  on  the  projects. 

(Suggestion:  Have  students  work  a  unit 
without  the  use  of  a  text  once  or  twice — 
how  grateful  they  will  be  for  its  valuable 
contributions  after  that!) 

The  Workbook.  If  memorization  of  the 
text  has  been  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the 
student,  the  workbook  has  been  traditionally 
the  rope  that  tied  the  millstone  to  him. 

When  the  workbook  has  been  used  as  a  de¬ 
vice  to  force  the  student  to  an  inch-by-inch 
analysis  of  the  text,  he  loses  perspective — and 
interest.  Business  then  appears  to  him  to  be 
nothing  but  an  unhappy  mess  of  triplicate 
forms,  arithmetic  problems,  and  stealthy  traps 
to  catch  the  unwary — instead  of  a  healthy, 
desirable,  fruitful,  and  fundamental  relation¬ 
ship  among  men.  The  forest,  the  trees. 

When,  however,  the  materials  in  the  work¬ 
book  are  made  available  for  special  student 
projects,  students  clamor  for  permission  to 
use  them.  In  one  of  the  classes  of  the  writer, 
for  example,  the  students  filled  out  a  work¬ 
book  page  of  forms  and  submitted  it  to  a 
committee  whose  unit  project  was  to  rank 
their  classmates  for  penmanship.  The  rank¬ 
ing  caused  a  near  riot.  Two  penmanship 
teams  resulted,  with  the  workbook  exercises 
becoming  the  source  material  for  a  weekly 
penmanship  contest.  After  that,  students 


fought  for  their  “turn”  to  use  the  workbook 
forms  and  projects. 

In  another  school,  arithmetic  contests  were 
waged  on  the  workbook  problems  as  a  long- 
range  continuing  project — partly  to  get  data 
for  a  chart  (!)  and  partly  to  find  out  who 
could  be  excused  from  arithmetic  exercises  for 
the  rest  of  the  six-week  grading  period  in  or¬ 
der  to  serve  on  a  special  assembly-program 
committee.  In  the  same  school,  the  personal- 
inventory  charts  in  the  workbook  were  used 
as  tools  for  another  committee’s  project,  “To 
see  whether  people  our  age  know  themselves.” 
The  committee  weighed  the  judgment  of  each 
student  and  reported  to  the  class  the  findings, 
which  were  so  negative  that  the  whole  class 
turned  to  the  textbook  to  verify  definitions 
and  challenge  the  committee  report. 

Workbooks  provide  materials.  They  are 
not  dead  weight. 

Summary.  We  must  adjust  the  classwork — 
the  script,  if  you  please — to  the  interest  of 
the  students;  start  with  discussion  and  provo¬ 
cation  ;  refer  to,  not  memorize,  the  textbook ; 
and  enjoy,  not  perspire  over,  the  workbooks. 

Spotlighting  the  Actors 

The  extent  to  which  students  will  enjoy 
our  elementary  business  training  course  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
feel  that  they  are  important  in  the  classroom. 

Once  an  actor  has  had  the  stage,  he  always 
wants  to  act  again;  once  a  student  has  had  a 
chance  to  show  leadership,  he  will  be  quick 
to  assume  that  role  again — and  the  oftener 
he  assumes  it,  the  happier  he  will  be. 

As  directors,  we  want  to  get  the  most  out 
of  our  actors,  to  build  them  up  and  make 
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them  strong  and  self-reliant.  To  do  these 
things,  we‘  need  to  shift  responsibility  to  them. 
True,  the  age  of  students  in  elementary  busi¬ 
ness  training  demands  that  they  exercise  their 
leadership  responsibilities  under  our  very 
cautious  eye.  But  our  course  can  make  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  those  children 
whom  we  teach  how  to  assume,  to  fulfill,  and 
to  share  responsibilities  in  our  classrooms. 

There  are  many  of  these  responsibilities 
that  we  can  use.  Some  are  small,  like  tending 
to  window  shades  and  keeping  the  class  roll ; 
some  are  large,  like  operating  a  projector  or 
serving  as, chairman  on  a  big  project;  in  any 
case,  there  are  so  many  of  these  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  every  child  in  our  classroom  can 
have  two  of  them  constantly — membership  in 
a  classroom-management  committee  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  project  committee. 

Classroom-Management  Committees.  The 
number  of  committees,  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  serve  on  each,  and  the  responsibilities 
that  can  be  assigned  to  each  group  will  de¬ 
pend  on  thd  size,  grade  level,  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  class  as  well  as  on  the  maturity  and 
background  for  leadership  of  the  individual 
students.  In  general,  the  following  commit¬ 
tees  should  serve: 

1.  Classroom  committee : 

Keep  roll  Attend  orderliness 

Check  in  work  Distribute  and  col- 

Evaluate  papers  lect  instructional 

Keep  log  of  classwork  materials 

Maintain  honor  roll  Operate  visual  aids 
Preserve  posters 

2.  Bulletin-board  committee : 

Maintain  continuously  changing  display 
that  reflects  the  unit  being  studied 
Obtain  materials  for  these  displays 

3.  Supplementary-aids  committee: 

Provide  quantity  aids  Motion  pictures 

Pamphlets  Strip  films 

Business  forms  Duplicated  forms 

Free  literature  Advertisements 

4.  Visitation  committee: 

Visits  of  demonstrators  to  the  class 
Visits  of  businessmen  to  the  class 
Visits  of  class  groups  to  other  classes 
Visits  of  class  groups  to  business  houses 
Field  trips  of  whole  class 

5.  Steering  committee:  (chairmen  of  other 

committees,  members;  teacher,  chair¬ 
man)  : 


Co-ordinate  work  of  all  the  committees 
Recommend  reference  readings 
Recommend  nature  of  next  topic  or  unit 
Recommend  alternative  projects 
Recommend  changes  in  committees 

A  class  period  perhaps  will  be  necessary  to 
set  up  these  committees,  but  from  then  on 
they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  teacher.  I'he  hours  of 
clipping  and  posting,  of  writing  for  samples, 
of  caring  for  materials,  of  arranging  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  details — how  the  teacher  will 
appreciate  his  savings  in  time  and  effort! 
And  how  the  children  love  doing  it! 

Project  Committees.  Projects  can  be  the 
work  of  either  individuals  or  of  committees; 
but  the  latter  seem  to  be  more  valuable  for 
growth,  especially  because  one  of  our  Q- 
SAGO  goals  includes  “adjustment  to,  and 
participation  in,  group  activity”  as  a  phase  of 
developing  desirable  personal  traits. 

I'he  number  and  the  nature  of  projects  will 
vary  in  different  topics,  and  therefore  the 
number  and  the  size  of  unit-project  commit¬ 
tees  will  also  vary.  How  many  projects  should 
a  unit  require?  Answer:  at  least  one  in  the 
area  of  each  goal.  I'hat  one  project  should 
be  a  specific  representation  of  the  answer  to 
one  of  the  parallel  “leading  questions.”  Thus, 
as  there  are  7  goals  in  the  Q-SAGO  pattern, 
each  unit  must  have  at  least  7  projects.  If 
it  is  possible  to  enlarge  this  number  of  proj¬ 
ects,  good :  the  more  pupil  activity  we  encour¬ 
age,  the  better. 

It  is  helpful  to  realize  that  many  times  tw’o 
or  more  committees  may  work  side  by  side  on 
an  identical  project.  In  one  of  the  author's 
classes,  for  example,  two  groups  undertook  to 
determine  “what  a  consumer  should  know 
about  fabrics.”  One  group  studied  women’s 
w'ear ;  the  other,  men’s  wear.  When  the  same 
topic  came  up  the  follow’ing  year,  three  com¬ 
mittees  tackled  the  project:  one  to  study 
woolens,  another  to  study  silks  and  rayons, 
and  a  third  to  study  linens.  This  is  good 
learning  procedure,  not  only  because  more  in¬ 
formation  is  covered  but  also  because  the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  between  the  matchable  com¬ 
mittees  brings  better  work.  In  every  unit 
there  is  some  one  phase  that  is  obviously  most 
outstanding,  and  this  one  phase  ought  to  be 
developed  by  two  or  three  projects  even  while 
the  other  goal  areas  are  given  but  one  project. 
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The  teacher  must  discretely  assure  that  stu* 
dents  rotate  in  their  project  assignments 
and  that  no  sluggards  are  able  to  dodge  all 
responsibility. 

Spotlighting  Summary:  Use  committees  so 
that  (1)  your  own  load  is  lightened;  (2) 
your  students  will  dig  deeper — as  they  will, 
under  their  owui  steam  and  in  competition 
with  one  another;  (3)  students  will  grow  in 
their  ability  to  share  group  activity  and  to  as¬ 
sume  both  individual  and  shared  responsibili¬ 
ties;  and  (4)  the  students  have  the  spotlight. 
In  appearances,  the  class  will  seem  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  pupils. 

Routine 

Getting  the  students  to  act  upon  the  stage 
set  up  by  the  teacher’s  Q-SAGO  plans  is  sim¬ 
plified  if  we  observe  a  consistent  routine, 
within  reason,  for  the  steps  in  the  unit  pre¬ 
sentation  and  in  the  daily  schedule. 

Unit  Routine.  Units  will  vary  in  length, 
of  course;  rarely  will  they  be  shorter  than  a 
week’s  work;  normally  they  will  be  of  about 
two  weeks’  duration.  'I'he  first  units,  while 
the  class  organization  is  being  set  up  and  the 
students  are  learning  their  responsibilities, 
may  be  even  longer.  This  much  is  certain: 
the  criterion  on  which  to  determine  the  time 
allotment  is  not  the  length  of  the  text  refer¬ 
ences  but  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  present  the  projects  adequately 
enough  to  attain  the  unit  goals.  In  no  case 
should  a  unit  be  deserted  until  it  has  been 
squeezed  for  a  contribution  to  each  of  the 
seven  goals. 

Once  the  unit  routine  has  been  developed 
into  a  cycle,  the  activities  of  the  students  and 
committees  will  glide  along  easily  and  rapidly 
with  a  minimum  of  prodding  by  the  teacher. 
The  unit  cycle  will  normally  consist  of  these 
sequences : 

1.  Discussion  of  the  new  topic,  with  impetus 
given  by  new  bulletin-board  display  or  other  visual 
stimulus. 

2.  Citing  of  the  “leading”  questions  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  investigation. 

3.  Selection  of  projects  and  of  committee  chair¬ 
men  and  members. 

4.  Basic  reading  of  the  textbook. 

5.  Research  activities  and  committee  meetings. 

6.  Report  (or  other  activity)  of  each  committee, 
with  chairman  presiding;  group  discussion;  com¬ 
petitive  activities;  drills. 

7.  Rapid  summary  of  unit,  with  each  chairman 
reviewing  his  group’s  work. 


8.  Unit  measurement  test,  based  on  elements  In 
the  goals,  not  on  memorized  tidbits. 

I'he  pace  at  which  the  foregoing  steps  will 
be  taken  will  depend  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
teacher  and  students,  the  extent  to  which  proj* 
ccts  require  extensive  research,  the  extent  to 
which  some  of  the  work  can  be  done  outside 
the  class,  and  many  other  obvious  factors.  The 
size  of  the  steps  will  vary,  too,  depending  on 
whether  the  teacher  prefers  to  work  for  two 
or  three  weeks  on  each  of  several  major  areas 
(example:  “Communication  Services’’)  or  for 
one  week  each  on  many  narrower  topics  (ex¬ 
ample:  “The  Telephone,’’  “The  Telegraph,’’ 
and  so  on). 

Daily  Routine.  Every  class  period  should 
open  with  the  reading  of  minutes  (classroom 
committee)  of  the  preceding  day’s  work,  and 
every  class  period  should  end  with  a  sum¬ 
marization  of  the  day’s  work  and  assignment. 
Thus  the  class  is  kept  fully  informed  of  its 
progress  through  the  steps  of  the  unit  cycle. 

Conclusion 

The  Q-SAGO  pattern  for  teaching  elemen¬ 
tary  business  training  is  certainly  not  perfect; 
but  it  does  afford  a  practical  and  expeditious 
method  by  which  instruction  in  this  course 
can  be  made  easy,  can  be  made  fun.  It 
utilizes  the  devices  that  have  most  frequently 
contributed  to  outstanding  success. 

If  one  accepts  the  pattern  as  described  in 
this  and  in  last  month’s  discussion,  and  there¬ 
fore  accepts  the  objectives,  goals,  and  leading 
questions  that  have  been  described  in  detail, 
his  work  for  the  rest  of  the  planning  of  his 
course  is  simplified.  He  need  but  plan  with 
the  Steering  Committee  the  references  for 
the  subject  matter  and  the  projects  for  pupil 
activities  in  each  unit.  I'he  students  then  act 
under  his  direction  on  the  stage. 

If  one  keeps  in  mind  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance  of  attaining  the  goals — 'Underst3t)d 
ings  of  the  fundamental  concepts — -in  everj 
unit,  he  is  certain  to  achieve  the  coqrsp  ob¬ 
jectives;  and  the  achicveri.ent  of  those  objec¬ 
tives  will  point  clearly  and  unequivocally  to 
the  fact  that,  of  all  the  subjects  In  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  program  of  studies,  elementary 
business  training  makes  the  most  magnificent 
contribution. 

Next  Month:  A  complete  Q-SAGO  unit, 
“Advertising,"  by  Gladys  Bahr. 
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November  Bookkeeping 
Contest 

“Journalizing  Journey” 

CLOSES  DECEMBER  12  CASH  PRIZES 


Milton  Briggs,  Editor 


H  ERE  is  the  third  contest  in  the  1947-1948 
series  of  problems  designed  to  stimulate  student 
interest  in  all  bookkeeping  classes  and  thus 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Solution  of 
this  contest  problem  will  require  not  more  than 
one  or  two  class  periods  and  will  provide  a  wel¬ 
come  change  from  textbook  routine.  The  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  assigned  for  homework,  for  extra 
credit,  or  even  for  a  club  activity.* 

An  impartial  board  of  examiners  in  New 
York  City  will  grade  all  papers  submitted  in 
this  contest.  Every  student  who  submits  a 
satisfactory  solution  for  the  problem  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement. 
The  Business  Education  World  will  award 
cash  prizes  to  the  students  who  send  in  the 
best  papers. 

CONTEST  RULES 

Five  simple  rules  govern  each  of  the  monthly 
contests : 

1.  Awards.  First  prize  in  each  division,  $3; 
second  prize,  $2.  Honorable  Mention,  a  Scho¬ 
lastic  Achievement  Certificate  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Every  satisfactory  solution,  a  two-color 
Certificate  of  Achievement  (pocket  size). 

2.  Closing  Date.  December  12,  1947.  Send 
solutions  (not  less  than  5)  to  the  B.E.W.  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  New  York,  postmarked  on  or  be¬ 
fore  December  12. 

3.  Identification.  Send  a  typed  list  in  du¬ 
plicate  of  the  names  of  students  w'hose  papers 
are  submitted.  Place  “A”  after  the  name  of 
each  student  to  indicate  that  a  Junior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  is  to  be  awarded,  “B” 
to  indicate  a  Senior  Certificate,  and  “C”  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  Superior  Certificate.  (Certificates  must 
be  earned  in  order.)  Have  student’s  name, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  and  teacher’s 
name  in  full  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  paper. 


4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper,  to 
cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  print¬ 
ing,  and  mailing. 

5.  Judges.  Milton  Briggs,  Mrs.  Claudia  Gar¬ 
vey,  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

THE  NOVEMBER  CONTEST 

(Please  read  the  following  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  to  your  students:)  Much  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  work  today,  particularly  in  large  busi¬ 
nesses,  is  done  by  machines.  Bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines  perform  tasks  that  used  to  be  done  by 
hand  with  pen  and  ink.  The  work  that  busi¬ 
ness  machines  do  today  is  amazing.  You  must 
see  them  in  operation  to  believe  what  wonders 
they  accomplish. 

There  is  no  machine,  however,  that  can  re¬ 
place  brain  power.  Man  alone  has  the  power  to 
think  and  reason.  There  are  certain  steps  in 
bookkeeping  procedure  that  call  for  reasoning 
that  business  machines  cannot  do.  Journalizing 
is  one  of  these  steps. 

Journalizing  is  the  process  of  analyzing  a 
business  transaction,  deciding  wdiat  account  to 
debit  and  what  account  to  credit,  and  making  a 
record  of  the  transaction  on  paper,  on  cards,  or 
in  a  book  called  a  “journal.” 

There  are  many  different  forms  of  journals. 
In  this  contest  problem,  you  are  to  use  the 
simplest  form  of  journal,  ruled  with  two  money 
columns  at  the  right  side  of  the  paper  and  a 
date  column  at  the  left  side.  You  may  use 
journal  paper  already  ruled,  or  you  may  rule 
your  own  form  with  ink.  Include  an  explana¬ 
tion  with  each  entry. 

To  earn  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 
in  this  contest,  journalize  only  the  first  eight 
transactions  (November  1-10,  inclusive). 

To  earn  a  Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement, 
journalize  only  the  last  eight  transactions  (No¬ 
vember  12-20,  inclusive).  ^  ' 

To  earn  a  Superior  Certificate,  journalize  all 
the  transactions. 
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State  and  City  Supervisors 
Of  Business  Education 

(Continued  from  page  168) 


Dictate,  duplicate,  or  ivrite  on  the  blackboard 
the  following  transactions : 

November,  1947 

1  Purchased  a  typewriter  for  cash  from  the 
Superior  Equipment  Corporation,  $135. 

3  Bought  merchandise  on  account  from  H.  L. 
Stevens  &  Company,  $315.64. 

4  Sold  merchandise  for  cash  to  George  L. 
Sherwood,  $37.43. 

5  Sold  merchandise  on  account,  30  days,  to 
Lawrence  B.  Greene,  $13.81. 

6  Received  a  money  order  from  Glen  Ayl- 
ward,  $7.85,  in  payment  for  merchandise  pre¬ 
viously  sold  him  on  account. 

7  Purchased  goods  for  cash  from  Hayes  & 
Harding,  $123.44. 

8  Sent  a  check  for  $102.75  to  the  E-Z  Supply 
Corporation  for  merchandise  bought  on  account 
in  October. 

10  Robert  Lemire,  the  proprietor,  withdrew 
merchandise  from  the  business  for  his  personal 
use,  cost  $25.75.  (Credit  Purchases.) 

12  Sent  the  Hercules  Insurance  Company  a 
check  to  cover  premium  for  insurance  on  stock, 
$300.25.  (Debit  Prepaid  Insurance.) 

13  Refunded  $3  to  Alfred  Pidgeon,  a  cash 
customer,  for  overcharge  on  a  sale. 

14  Sent  Geary  &  Geary  a  60-day  promissory 
note,  $200,  in  settlement  of  account. 

15  Bought  wrapping  paper  on  Account  from 
the  Acme  Press,  $35.60.  (Debit  Supplies.) 

17  Paid  Servais’  Express  $17.85,  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  on  merchandise  bought. 

18  Received  a  check  for  $75  from  Harold 
Burton  to  pay  his  note  due  today.  No  interest. 

19  Paid  the  Merchants’  Bank  interest  on  our 
note  due  today,  $6.92. 

20  Sent  John  B.  Sowlc  Realty  Corporation  a 
check  for  rent  due,  $100. 

TIPS  FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY 

In  journalizing  the  preceding  transactions, 
students  may  use  account  titles  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  The  following  titles  are  sug¬ 
gested,  however,  for  use  in  preparing  the  solu¬ 
tions  for  this  contest:  Assets:  Cash,  Notes  Re¬ 
ceivable,  Accounts  Receivable,  Supplies,  Prepaid 
Insurance,  Equipment;  Liabilities:  Notes  Pay¬ 
able,  Accounts  Payable;  Proprietorship: 
Robert  Lemire,  Capital  (or  Drawing) ;  In¬ 
come:  Sales;  Costs:  Purchases,  Transporation 
on  Purchases;  Expenses:  Interest  Expense, 
Rent  Expense. 

Names  of  individual  customers  or  creditors 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  controlling  account 
titles. 


visor  of  Distributive  Education,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Richmond  16.  Mr.  R.  N.  Anderson,  Director 
of  Vocational  Education,  Board  of  Education, 
Richmond  16. 

Lynchburg:  Mr.  E.  F.  Burmahin,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  E.  C.  Glass  High  School. 
Portsmouth:  Mr.  Wright  D.  Parsons,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School. 

Washington:  Mr.  Fred  Westberg,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Olympia. 

Seattle:  Mr.  Verner  Dotson,  Director  of  Business 
Education,  Board  of  Public  Education. 

West  Virginia:  Mr.  Harry  Q.  Packer,  State  Super¬ 
visor,  Business  Education  Service,  State  Board  of 
Education,  Charleston. 

Wisconsin:  Mr.  Rov’  Fairbrother,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  of  Vo¬ 
cational  and  Adult  Education,  1  West  Wilson 
Street,  Madison. 

Green  Bay:  Miss  Amanda  H.  Schuette,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Commercial  Education,  East  High  School 
Building. 

Oshkosh:  Mr.  T.  W.  Sievert,  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Oshkosh  High  School,  616 
Sixteenth  Street. 

Wyoming:  Miss  Mildred  Cassidy,  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Cheyenne.  Dr.  F.  Blair  Mayne,  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education,  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


Dead  Lines: 

Reminders  of  things  to  do  and  the  time  to  do 
them: 

1.  Teachers’  Business-Letters  Contest  closes 
on  November  IS.  See  the  announcement  on  page 
71  of  the  October  B.E.W.  Send  in  your  assort¬ 
ment  of  post-war  business  letters  and  earn  cash 
prizes  for  supplying  the  B.E.W.  with  these  new 
dictation  materials! 

2.  Student  Bookkeeping  Contest  entries  are 
due  as  follows:  the  October  materials,  by  mid¬ 
night,  November  10;  This  month’s  (November) 
materials,  by  midnight,  December  12. 

3.  Professional  News  and  Announce.ments 

are  always  due  six  weeks  before  the  month  of 
issue.  1 

4.  Transcription  Awards  Entries  have  no 
dead  line.  Provided  the  transcription  test  ma¬ 
terials  are  used  as  new-matter  dictation,  stu¬ 
dent  work  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  in  the 
school  year. 
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November  Transcription  ^ 


Every  student  of  transcription  should  be  able  to 
win  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement  in 
transcription,  for  which  two  sets  of  alternative 
test  materials  and  introductory  teaching  aids 
are  provided  this  month. 


I N  September  and  October,  the  B.E.W.  pre¬ 
sented  two  “World’s  Worst  Transcripts”  for 
you  to  use  in  alerting  your  students  to  the  needs 
for  careful  proofreading  in  transcription.  This 
month,  the  B.E.W.  gives  you  materials  for  the 
second  rung  of  the  ladder  of  transcription 
achievement:  two  sets  of  letters  on  which  your 
students  can  win  handsome,  two-color  Junior 
Certificates  of  Achievement. 

THE  RULES  FOR  CERTIFICATION 

1.  Administration.  Names  and  addresses  may 
he  written  on  the  blackboard.  Dictate  the  test 
materials  (either  set  first)  at  exactly  80  words 
a  minute.  Transcription  begins  at  once  with¬ 
out  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  other  helps. 

2.  Timing.  Maximum  time  allowed  for  tran¬ 
scribing  the  test  materials  for  the  junior  certi¬ 
ficate  is  24  minutes,  including  time  for  proof¬ 
reading,  use  of  dictionary,  and  correction  of 
errors. 

3.  Identification.  Each  transcript  should  show 
these  data,  which  should  be  added  after  the  tran¬ 
scription  is  completed:  student’s  name,  school 
address,  and  teacher’s  name.  The  top  letter  of 
each  set  should  also  indicate  the  number  of 
minutes  required  in  making  the  two  transcripts. 
The  group  of  transcripts  should  be  summarized 
in  a  covering  letter  that  indicates  the  names  of 
the  participants  and  the  speeds  of  their  tran¬ 
scription. 

4.  Submission.  Send  only  the  transcripts  of  the 
letters ;  send  no  carbon  copies,  envelopes,  or 
shorthand  notes.  A  10-cent  fee  should  accom¬ 
pany  each  transcript,  to  cover  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing,  mailing,  and  judging.  Mail  transcripts  by 
first-class  mail  or  express  (not  by  parcel  post) 
to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York.  There 

is  no  dead  line:  transcripts  may  be  sent  in  at  any 
time  during  the  school  year. 

5.  Awards.  A  certificate  of  achievement  will 
be  mailed  to  every  student  whose  transcripts 
meet  the  standard  of  mailability.  Disqualifying 


errors  include  misspelling,  untidy  erasures,  un¬ 
corrected  typographical  errors,  serious  deviation 
in  wording,  and  poor  placement. 

PRETRANSCRIPTION  TEACHING  AIDS 

1.  Spellintl  drill 

com-plaint  be-^in-nin^ 

cus-tom-er  en-tire-ly 

re-ceipt  ma-ple 

man-u-fac-tur-er  truck-man 
im-me-di-ate-ly  blonde 

2.  Grammatical  pitfalls 

An  introductory  clause  should  be  followed  by 
a  comma;  for  example: 

Because  we  have  received  no  orders  from 
you  in  recent  months,  we  are  closing  your 
account. 

If  a  clause  or  a  phrase  can  be  omitted  with¬ 
out  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  a 
comma  is  required  both  before  and  after  the 
clause  or  the  phrase.  For  example: 

The  stamp  on  this  envelope,  as  you  will 
see,  is  from  the  National  Parks  series. 

Your  suggestion,  without  doubt,  will  meet 
with  hearty  approval. 

Possessives:  salesman’s  mistake;  two  weeks’  or¬ 
ders;  boy’s  coat;  boys’  books. 

The  personal  pronouns  ( I,  we,  you,  he,  she,  it, 
they,  and  who)  do  not  require  an  apostrophe 
in  forming  the  possessive,  as  each  pronoun  has 
its  own  possessive  form.  For  example: 

Give  the  work  your  undivided  attention. 

You  will  understand  our  interest  in  the 
matter. 

Letters  used  as  identifying  symbols  are  capi¬ 
talized. 

The  abbreviation  No.  is  used  before  numerals; 
it  never  stands  for  the  word  number  itself.  For 
example : 

Your  order  No.  612,  pattern  No.  37,  etc. 

A  request  placed  in  the  form  of  a  question 
for  courtesy  does  not  require  a  question  mark. 
For  example: 

May  we  hear  from  you  soon. 

Will  you  please  fill  in  the  enclosed  card 
and  mail  it  at  once. 


re-spon-si-ble 

i-den-ti-cal 

pre-paid 

lin-ing 

ad-just-ment 
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Awards  Material 

Dictate  either  of  the  following  sets  of  letters  at 
80  words  a  minute.  Students  must  transcribe 
the  two  letters  of  a  set  within  24  minutes  (10- 
words-a-minute  rate)  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
i  a  certificate. 

I  CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


TEST  SET  1 
Instructions:  IV  rite  names 
and  addresses  on  blackboard : 

Letter  No.  /;  Mrs.  Nora 
Darke,  10  Kingsway  Road, 
Knoxville  2,  Tennessee. 

Letter  No.  2:  Maple,  In¬ 
corporated,  .3  Broad  Street, 
Rutland,  V’^ermont. 

These  letters  are  counted 
in  15-second  dictation  units  of 
20  words  each. 


TEST  SET  2 

»  Instructions:  Write  names 

I  and  addresses  on  blackboard : 

% 

[  Letter  No.  1:  Gibson  & 

*  Clark,  Parker  Building, 
Nashville  3,  Tennessee. 

Letter  No.  2:  Miss  Bessie 
Jackson,  Rural  Route  2,  Con¬ 
cord,  Tennessee. 

j  These  letters  are  counted  in 
1  15-second  dictation  units  of  20 
I  words  each. 


Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mrs.  Darke:  Our  truckman  has  brought 
back  the  kitchen  set  you  refused  when  it  was  offered  for  delivery. 
He/tells  us  that  you  ordered  blonde  maple.  We  are  sorry  in¬ 
deed  that  this  error  was  made;  and,  on  checking  our  records, /we 
find  that  a  typist’s  error  is  responsible.  The  sets  are  identical  in 
all  but  color,  and  the  stock/  numbers  are  the  same  except  that 
maple  is  indicated  by  the  letter  M  and  blonde  maple  by  the 
letters  (1)  BM. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  another  maple  set  on  hand.  We 
have  ordered  one  from  the  factory/  and  have  asked  the  factory  to 
ship  it  immediately  by  prepaid  express.  As  soon  as  we  know 
the/delivery  date,  we  shall  call  you.  We  expect  to  be  able  to 
make  delivery  by  the  end  of  next  week.  Cordially/yours, 

Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen:  Please  send  immediately  by  prepaid 
express  one  kitchen  set  No.  4062,  (2)  blonde  maple  finish. 

The  set  is  urgently  needed.  An  error  was  made  in  the  first 
order;  consequently, /the  wrong  set  was  delivered  and  refused. 
Anything  you  can  do  to  get  this  set  to  us  at  the  earliest/possible 
date  will  he  appreciated.  Please  advise  us  when  w’e  may  expect 
delivery.  Cordially  yours,  (240  standard  words,  including  ad¬ 
dresses.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  We  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
an  important  customer,  who  complains  that  one  of  your  coats, 
Style/No.  6072,  is  not  giving  entirely  satisfactory  service.  Although 
the  coat/was  purchased  only  a  month  ago,  the  lining  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  wear. 

We  have  written  the  customer/that  the  coat  will  be  picked 
up  next  Monday.  We  shall  ship  it  to  you  immediately  and  shall 
appreciate  (1)  your  giving  it  prompt  attention  so  that  you  can 
inform  us  by  return  mail  what  adjustment  will  be  made. 
Very/truly  yours, 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Miss  Jackson:  We  are  very  much  dis¬ 
tressed  to  learn  that  the  coat  you  recently  purchased  has  not/given 
completely  satisfactory  service.  We  agree  with  you  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  lining/should  still  be  in  practically  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

Will  you  please  give  the  coat  to  our  driver,  who  will  call  for 
(2)  it  on  Monday  of  next  week.  He  will  give  you  a  receipt  for 
the  coat;  and,  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  the  manufacturer,/w'e 
shall  let  you  know  what  adjustment  will  be  made. 

If  you  wish  to  select  another  coat,  to  be  charged  to  your/account 
pending  adjustment  of  this  matter,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
you  do  so.  Very  truly  yours,/ (240  standard  words,  including 
addresses.) 
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The  Transplanted  Ghost 

Part  III 


WALLACE  IRWIN 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author 


W  ELL,  the  hours  that  followed  were  anxious 
and  busy  for  me.  Among  the  rubbish  in  an  old 
armory  I  found  a*  coil  of  stout  rope,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  of  it.  This  I  smuggled  away.  From  a  remote 
hall  I  borrowed  a*  Crusader’s  helmet  and  spent 
the  balance  of  the  afternoon  in  my  room  practicing 
with  a  sheet  across  my  shoulders,’  shroud-fashion. 

We  dined  grandly  at  eight,  the  old  man  and  I, 
and  chatted  about  the  ghost,  as  you  might  discuss 
the  chances’  in  a  coming  athletic  event.  After  what 
seemed  an  age  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  cried: 
“Eleven  o’clock*  already!  Well,  I’ll  be  going  up 
to  watch  from  the  haunted  room.  I  think,  Jeff, 
that  you’ll  bring  me  luck  tonight.” 

“I  am*  sure  I  shall!”  I  answered  sardonically, 
as  he  departed. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  later,  wearing  the’ 
Crusader’s  helmet  and  swathed  in  a  bedsheet,  I  let 
myself  down  from  the  window  to  the  haunted  wall 
below.  It  was*  moonlight,  bitter  cold,  as  I  crouched 
on  the  wall  waiting  for  the  stroke  of  twelve,  when 
I  should  act  the  spook  and  walk  along*  that  pre¬ 
carious  ledge  to  rescue  Anita. 

Three  minutes  of  twelve.  I  drew  down  the  visor 
of  my  helmet  and*®  gathered  up  my  cerements  pre¬ 
paratory  to  walking  the  hundred  feet  of  wall 
which  would  bring  me  in  sight  of  the**  haunted 
room  where  old  Hobson  kept  his  vigil.  Two 
minutes,  one  minute  I  waited,  when — I  suddenly 
realized**  I  was  not  alone. 

A  man  wearing  a  long  cloak  and  a  feather  in  his 
cap  was  coming  toward  me  along  the  moonlit** 
masonry.  Aha !  So  I  was  not  the  only  masquerad¬ 
ing  swain  calling  on  the  captive  princess  in  the 
prison**  tower.  A  jealous  pang  shot  through  me 
as  I  realized  this. 

The  man  was  within  twenty  feet  of  me  when  I** 
noticed  something.  He  was  not  walking  on  the 
wall.  He  vias  vjalking  on  air,  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  wall.  Nearer**  and  nearer  came  the 
man — the  Thing — now  into  the  light  of  the  moon, 
whose  beams  seemed  to  strike  through  his  misty 
tissue  like*’  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  I  was  horribly 
scared.  My  knees  loosened  under  me,  and  I 
clutched  the  vines  at  my  back  to  save**  me  from 
falling  into  the  moat  below.  Now  I  could  see  his 
face,  and  somehow  fear  seemed  to  leave  me.  His 
expression**  was  so  young  and  human. 

“Ghost  of  the  Pierrepont,”  I  thought,  “whether 


you  walk  in  shadow  or  in  light,  you  lived  among 
a*®  race  of  Men !” 

His  noble,  pallid  face  seemed  to  burn  with  its 
own  pale  light,  but  his  eyes  were  in  darkness.  He 
was  now  within**  two  yards  of  me.  I  attempted 
to  speak,  but  my  voice  creaked  like  a  rusty  hinge. 

He  neither  heeded  nor  saw  me;**  and  when  he 
came  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  he  did  not  turn  out 
for  me.  He  walked  through  me!  And  when  next 
I  saw  him  he**  was  a  few  feet  beyond  me,  stand-  i 
ing  in  mid-air  over  the  moat  and  gazing  up  at  the 
high  towers  like  one**  revisiting  old  scenes.  Again  | 
he  floated  toward  me  and  poised  on  the  wall  four  ' 
feet  from  where  I  stood. 

“What  do  you  here  tonight?”**  suddenly  spoke,  ! 
or  seemed  to  speak,  a  voice  that  was  like  the  echo  | 
of  a  silence.  ! 

No  answer  came  from  my  frozen**  tongue.  Yet  I 
I  would  gladly  have  spoken,  because  somehow  I  | 
felt  a  great  sympathy  for  this  boyish  spirit.  r 

“It**  has  been  many  earth-years”  he  said,  “since 
I  have  walked  these  towers.  And  ah,  cousin,  it 
has  been  many  miles  that  I  have**  been  called  to¬ 
night  to  answer  the  summons  of  my  race.  And 
this  fortress — what  power  has  moved  it  overseas 
to  this**  mad  kingdom?  Magic!” 

His  eyes  seemed  suddenly  to  blaze  through  the 
shadows. 

“Cousin,”  he  spoke,  “it  is  to  you  that  1  come* 
from  my  far-off  English  tomb.  It  was  your  need 
called  me.  It  is  no  pious  deed  brings  you  to  this  [ 
wall  tonight.  You  are**  planning  to  pillage  these 
towers  unworthily,  even  as  I  did  yesterday.  Death 
was  my  portion,  and  broken**  hearts  to  the  father 
I  wronged  and  the  girl  I  sought.” 

“But  it  is  the  father  wrongs  the  girl,  here,”  I 
heard  myself  saying.** 

“He  who  rules  these  towers  today  is  of  stern 
mind  but  loving  heart,”  said  the  ghost.  “Patience. 

By  the  Star  that  redeems  the*’  world,  love  should 
not  be  won  tonight  by  stealth,  but  by — love.” 

He  raised  his  hands  toward  the  tower,  his  counte¬ 
nance  radiant**  with  an  undying  passion. 

'‘She  called  to  me  and  died,”  he  said,  “and  her  | 
little  ghost  comes  not  to  earth  again  for  any**  win¬ 
ter  moon  or  any  summer  wind.” 

“But  you — ^>’ou  come  often  ?”  my  voice  was 
saying. 

“No,”  said  the  ghost,  “only  on**  Christmas  Eve. 
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Yule  is  the  tide  of  specters;  for  then  the  thoughts 
of  the  world  are  so  beautiful  that  they  enter  our 
dreams’*  and  call  us  back.” 

He  turned  to  go,  and  a  boyish,  friendly  smile 
rested  a  moment  on  his  pale  face. 

"Farewell,  Sir  Geoffray’*  de  Pierrepont,”  he 
called  to  me. 

Into  the  misty  moonlight  the  ghost  floated,  to 
that  portion  of  the  wall  directly'"’  opposite  the 
haunted  room,  where  Hobson’s  head  could  easily 
be  seen  in  a  patch  of  light.  The  ghost  was  walking*' 
just  below,  and  the  effect  on  the  old  man,  appall¬ 
ing  though  it  was,  was  ludicrous  as  well.  He  was 
leaning  far*’  out  of  the  window,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  his  hairless  head  as  pallid  as  the  moon 
itself.  The  specter  swerved*’  suddenly,  and  as  sud¬ 
denly  seemed  to  totter  headlong  into  the  abyss  be¬ 
low.  As  he  dropped,  a  wild  laugh  broke  through*' 
the  frosty  air.  It  wasn’t  from  the  ghost.  It  came 
from  above — yes,  from  Thaddeus  Hobst)n,  who  had, 
apparently,*’  fallen  back,  leaving  the  window 
empty. 

Lights  began  breaking  out  all  over  the  castle. 
In  another  moment**  I  should  be  caught  in  my 
foolish  disguise.  With  the  courage  of  a  coward,  I 
turned  and  ran  full  tilt  along  the  dizzy*’  ledge 
and  back  to  my  window,  where  I  lost  no  seconds 
scrambling  up  the  rope  that  led  to  my  room. 

With  all  possible**  haste  I  threw  aside  my  sheet 
and  helmet  and  started  downstairs.  I  had  just 
wrestled  with  a  ghost;  I  would  now  have**  it  out 
with  the  old  man. 

The  castle  seemed  ablaze  below.  I  saw  the 
flash  of  a  light  skirt  in  the  picture  gallery,*®  and 
Anita,  pale  as  the  vision  I  had  so  lately  beheld, 
came  running  toward  me. 

“Father — saw  it!”  she  panted.®'  “He  had  some 
sort  of  sinking  spell — he’s  better  now — isn’t  it 
awful!”  She  clung  to  me,  sobbing  hysterically.®’ 
Before  I  realized  what  I  had  done,  I  was  hold¬ 
ing  her  close  in  my  arms. 

“Don’t!”  I  cried.  “It  W’as  a  good  ghost — he®’  had 
a  finer  spirit  than  mine.  He  came  tonight  for  you, 
dear,  and  for  me.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  we 
planned.” 

“Yes,  but®*  I  wanted,  I  wanted  to  go!”  she 
sobbed,  now  crying  frankly  on  my  shoulder. 

“You  are  going  with  me,”  I  said  fiercely,®®  rais¬ 
ing  her  head.  “But  not  over  any  ghost-ridden 
breakneck  wall.  We’re  going  this  time  through  the 
big  front  door  of®*  this  old  castle,  American  fashion, 
and  there’ll  be  an  -automobile  waiting  outside  and 
a  parson  at  the®’  other  end  of  the  line.” 

We  found  Thaddeus  Hobson  alone  in  the  vast 
hall,  looking  blankly  at  the  fire. 

“Jeff,”  he®*  said  solemnly,  “you  sure  brought  me 
luck  tonight  if  you  can  call  it  such  being  scared 
into  a  human  icicle.®*  But  somehow,  somehow  that 
f‘>KKy  feller  outside  sort  of  changed  my  look  on 
things — made  me  feel  kinder  toward  living  folks.*® 
Strange !” 

“Mr.  Hobson,”  I  said,  “I  think  the  ghost  has 
made  us  all  see  things  differently.  In  a  word,  sir, 
I  have  a®‘  confession  to  make.” 

And  I  told  him  briefly  of  my  accidental  meeting 
with  Anita  in  the  donjon — of®’  the  practical  joke  we 
planned — of  meeting  the  real  ghost  on  the  ramparts. 
Mr.  Hobson  listened,  his  face  growing"’  redder  and 
redder.  At  the  finish  of  my  story  he  suddenly 


leaped  to  his  feet  and  brought  his  fist  down  on 
the®*,  table  with  a  bang. 

“You’re  a  spunky  lad,  Jeff,”  he  said  admiringly; 
“and  there  ain’t  any  doubt  that  the  de  Pierreponts*® 
are.  as  good  stuff  as  you  can  get  in  the  ancestry 
business.  The  Christmas  supper  is  spread  in  the 
banquet  hall.  Come,**  de  Pierrepont,  will  you  sup 
with  the  old  Earl?” 

The  huge  oaken  banquet  hall,  lined  with  rich 
hangings,  shrunk  us  to  dwarfs  by  its*’  vastness. 
Golden  goblets  were  at  each  place.  A  butler, 
dressed  in  antique  livery,  threw  a  red  cloak  over 
Hobson’s**  fat  shoulders.  It  was  a  whim  of  the 
old  man’s. 

As  we  took  our  places,  I  noticed  the  table  was 
set  for  four. 

“Whose**  is  the  extra  place?”  I  asked. 

I'he  old  njan  at  first  made  no  reply.  At  last 
he  turned  to  me  earnestly  and  said:  “Do’®  you 
believe  in  ghosts?” 

“No,”  I  replied.  “Yet  how  else  can  I  explain 
that  vision  I  saw?” 

“Is  the  fourth  place  for  him?’”'  Anita  almost 
whispered. 

The  old  man  nodded  mutely  and  raised  a  golden 
goblet. 

“To  the  Transplanted  Ghost!”  I  said.”  It  was 
an  empty  goblet  that  I  touched  to  my  lips.  (1449) 
(Ihm  End) 

Electronic  Servants 
to  Help  Housewife 

From  “Invention  News  and  Views” 

HOUSEWIVES  of  the  not-too-distant  future  may 
find  electronics  the  answer  to  servant  problems. 
Already  in'  use  in  the  home  of  Dr.  O.  H.  Cald¬ 
well,  Cos  Cob,  Connecticut,  are  photo-cell  con¬ 
trolled  inside  and  outside’  lights  which  auto¬ 
matically  turn  on  at  dusk  and  off  at  dawn;  induc¬ 
tion  cooking,  which  keeps  the  range  top  cold, 
cooks’  fast  and  efficiently.  Heating  currents  are 
induced  directly  in  utensils  or  in  the  food  itself. 

Dr.*  Caldwell,  an  authority  on  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronics,  also  has  in  his  home  an  electronically® 
controlled  set  of  automobile  driveway  chimes,  a 
mail  box  alarm,  and  an  outdoor  music  podium. 

Other®  possibilities  of  the  electronic  home,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  are  phosphorescent  wall- 
paper’  and  carpets  which  would  absorb  light  in 
the  daytime  and  glow  dimly  all  night.  He  suggests 
that  photo-electric  shingles*  capturing  energy 
from  the  sun  might  supply  all  light,  cooking,  and 
heating  needs. 

Facsimile  radio*  receiving  sets  would  provide 
each  home  with  its  own  printing  press  to  turn 
out  news,  cartoons,  and  fashion  sketches.  An¬ 
other'®  innovation  would  be  a  radio  set  indicator 
that  shows  the  type  of  program  in  progress  and 
also”  automatically  turns  itself  on  to  announce 
important  news. 

Electronics  could  also  come  to  the”  aid  of 
hostesses.  Ionization  of  air  in  the  house  could 
either  pep  up  an  evening  party  or  make  the” 
guests  sleepy  and  want  to  go  home.  (266) 
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Correspondence  and  the  Law 

LEO  T.  PARKER 

As  condensed,  in  The  Advertiser’s  Digest,  from  Industrial  Marketing 


I^ECENTLY,  we  received  a  letter  which  read,  in 
part: 

“Not  long  ago  I  wrote  a  letter,  in  my  capacity’ 
as  sales  manager,  to  a  manufacturer,  offering  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  merchandise.  A  new* 
stenographer,  through  error,  wrote  ‘2,000’  instead  of 
‘200’  and  I  did  not  notice  and  correct  this  error.* 
Also  the  stenographer  failed  to  include  the  usual 
‘Sales  Manager’  after  my  signature. 

“P  discovered  these  errors  in  a  few  days  and 
immediately  wrote  to  the  manufacturer  correcting 
this  error*  to  ‘200.’  But  before  this  letter  reached 
the  manufacturer  he  mailed  a  letter  and  ‘accepted’ 
the*  order.  Now,  I  am  forced  into  a  law’suit  be¬ 
cause  my  employer  refused  to  accept  the  ‘2,000’ 
quantity’  of  merchandise  and  the  manufacturer  says 
I  am  liable  to  him  because  I  did  not  sign  my* 
signature  as  sales  manager.  How  do  I  stand  in 
this  suit?’’ 

The  answer  involves  considerable  legal  compli¬ 
cations*  based,  however,  upon  well-established  law. 
Briefly,  this  sales  manager  is  personally  liable’* 
on  this  contract  for  four  distinct  reasons:  First,  be¬ 
cause  he  signed  the  letter  as  an  individual  and  not 
as”  an  employee  or  respresentative ;  second,  he  is 
responsible  for  errors  of  which  the  manufacturer’* 
had  no  notiflcation;  third,  the  letter  written  by  the 
sales  manager  was  mailed  after  the  manufacturer’* 
mailed  his  letter  of  acceptance;  and  fourth,  the 
instant  the  manufacturer  mailed  his  letter  of  ac¬ 
ceptance’*  a  valid  contract  existed  between  the 
sales  manager  and  the  manufacturer. 

A  review  of  late’*  and  leading  higher  court  de¬ 
cisions  discloses  that  all  employees  are  relieved  of 
all  risk  of  personal’*  liability  on  letters  and  con¬ 
tracts  signed  with  proper  authority  of  the  employer 
provided:  (1)  The”  name  of  the  employer  appears 
in  the  body  of  the  contract;  (2)  The  word  “by,’’ 
“for,”  or  “per’’  precedes  the  employee’s”  signature; 

(3)  The  word  “agent”  follows  his  signature;  and 

(4)  The  employer’s  name  precedes  the  agent’s'* 
signature.  A  good  valid  form  is: 

The  White  Company 
By  John  Doe 
Sales  Manager 

The  law  is  well  established  that**  when  a  letter 
properly  addressed  is  deposited  in  a  Government 
Post-office  or  letter  box,  the  legal*’  presumption  is 
that  the  letter  is  received  at  that  instant  by  the 
addressee.  Obviously,  the  sender**  of  a  letter  may 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  proving  exactly 
when  a  letter  was  mailed. 

Modern**  higher  courts  consistently  hold  that  a 
valid  and  enforceable  contract  never  is  made  un¬ 


til  one  party**  submits  an  offer  which  the  other 
party  unconditionally  accepts.  Thus,  an  offer  made 
in  a  letter**  by  a  seller  must  be  accepted  by  the 
purchaser  unequivocally,  otherwise  no  enforceable*" 
contract  exists. 

In  the  event,  for  example,  a  purchaser  changes 
his  mind  and  decides  to  cancel  an  order,*’  he  may 
do  so  providing  he  mails  a  letter  of  cancellation 
before  the  seller  mails  a  letter  of**  unconditional 
acceptance.  But,  the  law  with  respect  to  tele¬ 
grams  is  different. 

If  you  mail  a  letter**  before  you  receive  a  tele¬ 
gram,  the  letter  has  precedence. 

From  the  standpoint  of  correspondence,  there  are 
two*®  important  classifications  of  contracts;  namely, 
written  and  verbal. 

Certain  kinds  of  contracts  are  not  valid*'  unless 
in  writing. 

For  example,  a  contract  relating  to  the  sale  of 
real  estate;  to  long  term  leases**  of  real  property; 
and  to  the  sale  of  certain  kinds  of  chattels,  must 
be  in  writing,  otherwise  the  contract**  is  void. 
Moreover,  a  contract  by  which  a  person  or  com¬ 
pany  guarantees  the  account  of  another  or**  guaran¬ 
tees  the  performance  of  any  agreement  is  required 
by  law  to  be  in  writing. 

The  content  of  a**  written  letter  speaks  for  itself, 
but  the  obligations  of  a  verbal  agreement  must  be 
proved  to  the  court  by**  clear  testimony. 

The  word  “writing”  in  law  not  only  means 
words  traced  with  a  pen  or  stamped,  but  printed  or 
engraved*’  or  made  legible  by  any  other  device. 

One  higher  court  held  a  signature  valid  which 
was  affixed  with**  a  typewriter. 

Modern  courts  consistently  hold  that  any  signa¬ 
ture  is  valid  if  the  court  decides  that  when**  the 
signature  was  made  the  signer  intended  to  be 
obligated. 

An  oral  or  verbal  contract  that  cannot*®  be  per¬ 
formed  within  a  year  is  void.  According  to  a  late 
higher  court  decision,  a  void  oral  contract*’  may 
be  rendered  valid  by  correspondence. 

The  same  result  may  be  accomplished  if  an  em¬ 
ployer  approves  in*’  writing  a  verbal  contract  made 
by  a  salesman.  Also,  any  act  by  a  contracting 
party  which  indicates**  his  “intention”  to  make  a 
valid  contract  is  binding,  if  the  contract  is  not  un¬ 
lawful. 

Still  another**  important  point  of  law  is  that  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  may  an  ordinary  salesman 
vary  or  change  his**  employer’s  contract. 

Unless  an  employee  is  authorized  expressly  or 
impliedly  to  make  valid  contracts*®  for  his  em¬ 
ployer,  he  cannot  obligate  his  employer,  and,  fur- 
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thermore,  he  cannot  by  correspondence^’  invalidate 
a  clause  in  a  sales  contract  which  states  that  all 
guarantees  of  the  merchandise  are  contained  in  the 
written’*  contract. 

A  seller  may  write  any  statement,  and  so  may 
the  purchaser,  but  such  statement  does  not,  un¬ 
der  any’*  circumstances,  comprise  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  unless  the  other  party  to  the  contract  acknowl¬ 
edges*"  the  statement  and  does  nothing,  nor  makes 
any  statement,  contradictory  to  the  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  it*’  is  well  to  explain  that 
“silence”  of  either  a  seller  or  buyer  may  constitute 
an  element  of  fraud,  which**  entitles  the  other 
party  to  rescind  the  contract. 

For  example,  assume  that  a  buyer  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar**  with  a  machine  which  has  a  defect  not 
1  capable  of  being  noticed  or  observed  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  The**  law  expects  the  seller  to  point  out 
to  this  buyer  the  defective  condition.  If  the  seller 
is  silent  with**  regard  to  it,  he  practices  fraud  on 
the  purchaser. 

The  only  clause  in  a  sales  contract  that  will 
eliminate**  responsibility  of  the  seller  for  fraud, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  that  the  buyer  signs  a 
contract*’  that  the  seller  makes  no  implied  or  ex¬ 
pressed  guarantee.  If  this  clause  is  inserted  in  the 
contract,  the  buyer*"  is  “put”  on  his  guard.  fll64) 

Hat-in-the-Ring  . . . 
Rickenbacker 

NICHOLS  FIELD  WILSON 
In  “Adventures  in  Business” 

HaT-IN-THE-RING,  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  dare¬ 
devil  racing  driver,  greatest  World  War  I  ace, 
and  Eastern  Air  Lines”  president — is  a  solid  man 
of  affairs. 

Once  glamour  boy  of  the  A.E.F.,  sporting  a  chest 
full  of  campaign*  ribbons.  Captain  Eddie  is  still  a 
hero  to  Americans.  Youngsters  and  old-timers 
write  him  weekly.  And  bankers*  lend  him  money 
without  a  worry.  Captain  Eddie  is  nobody’s  push¬ 
button  executive.  He’s  an’  American  businessman 
who  works  and  worries  harder  than  any  of  his 
hundreds  of  employees.  For  Eddie,  the*  hard  way 
is  the  sure  way.  As  a  sickly,  spindly  kid  no  one 
expected  him  to  make  it. 

“Thai  kid  isn’t  for  this*  world,”  said  Eddie’s 
first  boss.  Eddie  was  then  working  the  twelve- 
hour  shift  in  a  glass  factory  in  Columbus,  Ohio,’ 
for  $3.50  a  week.  It  was  1902  and  Eddie  was 
twelve — helping  support  his*  widowed  mother.  But 
Eddie  did  make  it ! 

He  made  it  a  rung  at  a  time.  He  worked  in  a 
brewery,  steel  mill,  shoe*  factory,  railroad  shops. 
Pennies  mattered — but  Eddie  had  found  a  goal. 
Motors.  The  horseless-carriage  had  arrived — and 
Eddie’"  had  learned  to  drive. 

For  months  he  tried  to  get  a  job  with  an  auto 
factory.  The  boss  said,  “No!”  So  Eddie  showed” 
up  one  early  morning  and  began  sweeping  floors — 
pay  or  no  pay!  He  was  hired. 

Speed  sold  automobiles  in  those  days,**  so  Eddie 
took  to  the  race  track — driving  with  a  “heavy 
foot.”  In  no  time,  he  was  a  “money  driver” — 


earned  forty’*  thousand  dollars  his  first  year  on  the 
track.  Known  as  a  daredevil  driver,  Eddie  was  as¬ 
signed  to  General  Pershing,”  as  chauffeur,  as  soon 
as  he  enlisted.  Later,  assigned  to  the  A.E.F.  flight 
school,  he  agreed  to  boss  the’*  machine  shops  pro¬ 
vided  he  be  given  a  chance  to  fly. 

Eddie  received  twenty-five  hours’  instruction  and 
took  off’*  after  Huns.  Once  he  attacked  seven 
enemy  aircraft  single-handed,  bringing  down  two. 
But  Rickenbacker  never”  took  chances.  A  genius 
with  motors — he  got  one  hundred  thirty  hours’  fly¬ 
ing  time  from  his  plane,  where  mechanics**  barely 
squeezed  seventy  hours  from  others.  Eddie,  already 
a  war  ace,  was  his  own  best  mechanic. 

Eddie’*  came  back  a  hero — and  America  lavished 
praise,  honors,  medals,  and  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  jobs  to  choose*"  from.  Eddie  borrowed  a 
poke,  bought  a  second-hand  Model  T,  a  rifle,  and 
disappeared  into  the  Arizona*’  mountains.  He 
needed  time  to  think — to  adjust.  He  emerged  a 
businessman — with  lessons  yet  to  be  learned. 

First  came**  the  Rickenbacker  in  1920 — “A  Car 
Worthy  of  Its  Name.”  Somewhere  it  backfired — 
was  a  flop !  Captain**  Eddie  owed  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Then,  after  a  series  of  jobs,  he 
became  general  manager*’  of  Eastern  Air  Lines. 
That’s  when  Captain  Eddie  froze  himself  to  the 
corporate  controls  and  zoomed  his  company  sky** 
high  in  the  air  transport  business.  The  old  “heavy 
foot,”  the  driver  who  always  “finished  in  the 
money,”  was  again**  in  the  cockpit. 

Air  lines  competed  fiercely.  So  did  Captain 
Eddie.  He  drove  himself  unmercifully  day  and** 
night,  and  built  an  air  line  which  is  a  model  of 
efficiency.  Doing  things  the  hard  way  was  oW 
stuff  to  Eddie.** 

Ev?n  today,  “Rick”  is  regarded  as  “a  tough  guy” 
— a  man  to  be  respected.  Insignificant  details 
never**  escape  him,  although  he’s  president  of  a 
company  whose  assets  total  many  millions. 

Captain  Eddie*"  Rickenbacker  is  a  symbol  of  a 
self-made  man.  His  story  eloquently  illustrates  the 
opportunities*’  available  to  Americans.  He  stands 
forth  as  a  leader  of  men — a  man  whose  words  are 
born  of  bitter**  experience  and  much  wisdom. 

In  a  recent  speech  he  said,  “  .  .  .  Let  us  unite  in 
working  with  a  will  for  the**  American  Way.  Let 
us  do  it  in  the  manner  of  the  immigrants  who 
came  to  America  not  to  take,  but*’  to  enrich,  its 
blessings.  We  can  do  that  by  working  with  our 
hands,  our  heads,  and  our  hearts.”  (695) 

•  •  • 

“STRIP  a  man  of  his  tools  and  he  becomes  a 
savage.  Take  away  his  reaper  and  he  becomes  a 
hunter  of  game;*  take  away  his  gunpowder  and 
he  becomes  a  serf,  owned  by  a  baron.  Nor  is  it 
otherwise  in  the  realm  of*  wisdom.  Strip  a  man 
of  his  books  and  papers,  and  he  becomes  a  mere 
slave,  ignorant  of  his  own  resources,*  ignorant  of 
his  own  rights  and  opportunities.  .  .  .  The  man 
who  dislikes  books  can  never  be  entirely  happy, 
and’  he  who  loves  a  good  book  can  never  be 
wholly  miserable.” — Newell  Dwight  Hillis  (95) 

•  •  • 

OUR  BUSINESS  IN  LIFE  is  not  to  get  ahead 
of  others,  but  to  get  ahead  of  ourselves — to  break 
our  own  records,’  to  outstrip  our  yesterdays  by 
our  today,  to  do  our  work  with  more  force  than 
ever  before. — Stewart  B.  Johnson  (40) 
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For  Use  with  Chapter  Seven 
Dear  Mr.  Carter: 

Thank  you  for  the  order  for  the  Standard  Clin¬ 
ton  fountain  pens  which  you  placed  with  our  repre¬ 
sentative’  a  fe<w  days  ago. 

We  have  learned  from  the  manager  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  Austin  that  we  will  receive'*  a  large  ship¬ 
ment  at  an  early  date.  You  may  be  sure  that 
when  this  shipment  is  obtained  you  will  be  notified, 
and®  that  your  Standard  Clinton  fountain  pens  will 
be  shipped  to  you  a  fev:  days  later. 

These  fountain  pens  are  guaranteed  for’  a  life¬ 
time.  If  any  damage  occurs  to  them,  they  will  be 
repaired  free,  but  a  small  service  charge  must  be 
made  for®  handling  and  mailing. 

H'e  are  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  Expert 
model,  about  which  you  inquire,  was  discontinued^ 
several  months  ago.  We  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
a  wonderful  and  useful  fountain  pen.  Our  re¬ 
search^  men  spent  many  discouraging  years  in  at¬ 
taining  its  perfection.  But,  as  only  court  reporters 
appeared*  to  value  its  merits,  it  was  not  worth  our 
while  to  continue  to  make  a  fountain  pen  which  re¬ 
quires  such  careful*  and  expert  work  in  its  produc¬ 
tion.  Our  research  men  maintain  that  the  Modern, 
with  a  Clinton  point  inserted,  will*®  perform  for  as 
long  a  period,  and  as  well,  as  the  Expert. 

IV e  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  at  any  time^^ 
when  we  can  be  of  further  service  to  you. 

Yours  truly,  (230) 

Dear  Sir; 

Now  that  the  cold  weather  has  come  and  the 
thermometer  is  beginning  to  fall,  you,  like  hundreds 
of  other*  smart  and  alert  car  owners,  are  getting 
ready  for  those  long  journeys  your  business  re¬ 
quires  you  to  make  to  the*  north  or  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  You  may  find  yourself  in  need  of  certain 
useful  items — perhaps  grille  guards,  a  Modern* 
flashlight,  or  skid  chains.  Whatever  you  want,  re¬ 
member  that  we  stand  ready  to  serve  you.  If  we 
cannot  furnish^  an  item  immediately,  we  will  obtain 
it  for  you  a  few  days  after  we  receive  the  order. 

Yours  truly,  (100) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Ei>tht 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  your  letter  requesting  our  advice  as 
to  the  latest  motor  truck  equipment  best  adapted^ 
to  hauling  tremendous  loads  of  ore  downhill  over 
fair  roads.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  recom- 
mend*  or  to  give  advice  concerning  the  selecting  of 
particular  equipment  when  we  know  so  little  about* 


the  exact  facts  of  your  problem.  At  best,  we  can  I 
only  make  general  recommendations.  I 

Strict  tests  recently’  conducted  by  the  Diamond  j 
Company  show  that  with  the  biggest  trucks  you 
have  the  least  cost  per  ton  mile.  On*  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  unless  the  roads  are  tre¬ 
mendously  improved,  they  may  not  stand  up  under’ 
the  constant  pounding  of  the  largest  trucks  during 
certain  parts  of  the  year.  H'e  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the*  smaller-sized  truck,  with  trailer,  would 
give  you  an  admirably  flexible  arrangement,  and 
the  constant  pounding  on*  the  roads  would  not  be 
as  harmful. 

We  advise  you  to  submit  your  problems  to  the 
Diamond  Company.  Needless*  to  say,  they  are  in 
a  position  to  study  the  facts  and  conduct  exact 
tests  on  the  ground,  and  then  make  suitable’®  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Yours  very  truly,  (208) 

Dear  Miss  West: 

The  latest  patterns  in  fashionable  suits  have  just 
come  in,  and  from  past  experience  we  can’  honestly 
say  that  the  demand  will  be  so  tremendous  that 
they  w’ill  not  last  long.  Therefore,  we  advise  you  to 
visit*  our  Student  Shop  at  your  earliest  opportu¬ 
nity. 

Incidentally,  this  shop  is  one  of  the  largest  and’ 
finest  stores  in  Ulster  County  that  caters  to  student 
needs.  Our  prices  are  modest,  and  the  quality  of 
our’  clothing  is  of  the  best.  Prudent  shoppers  seek¬ 
ing  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  cost  can  safely 
buy  from  us.®  Such  shoppers  constantly  express 
their  admiration  for  our  smart  suits  and  dresses, 
and  earnestly  recommend  that*  their  friends  pur¬ 
chase  here. 

Come  in  and  look  over  our  stock. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (134) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Nine 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  requesting  that  we  send  you  the 
original  lading  bill  covering  our  f.o.b.  freight 
shipment  of. November  6  indicates  that  you  desire 
to  put  in  a  claim  against  the  railroad  company  for’ 
damages.  Our  corporation  has  established  a  spe¬ 
cial  division  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of*  our 
customers  for  handling  claims  against  the  railroads.  ( 

As  a  regular  customer  you  are  entitled  to  the’  legal  ( 

advice  and  services  offered  by  this  division.  If  you  I 
will  send  us  the  original  freight  bill  with®  a  nota-  i 
tion  of  the  damages,  signed  by  the  railroad  agent,  \ 
and,  in  addition,  specify  the  number  of*  crates  i 
shipped,  we  will  proceed  to  put  in  a  claim  for  you.  i 
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We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  offering  our  serv¬ 
ices’  in  this  way,  as  numerous  customers  appreciate 
having  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the”  capable 
and  exerienced  adjusters  provided  by  our  corpo¬ 
ration,  in  presenting  their  claims.  If,  hovuever*  you 
decide  to  proceed  with  this  matter  yourself,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  the  original  lad- 
ing‘“  bill  and  any  additional  information  you  may 
require. 

Yours  very  truly,  (215) 

Dear  Friend: 

I  am  anxious  to  establish  contact  with  the  am¬ 
bitious  students  who  made  such  brilliant  showings 
in  the’  National  Union  Oratory  Contest.  You  may 
have  heard  that  the  Liberty  Association,  whose 
original'  policy  was  to  admit  only  those  participat- 
<  \ng  in  the  national  finals,  is  now  extending’  the 
privilege  of  joining  to  those  capable  individuals 
who  made  brilliant  records  in  the‘  preliminary 
state  contests. 

The  plan  of  organization  provides  that  those 
who  participated  in  former  and”  present  contests 
be  invited  to  become  permanent  members. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to®  promote 
pleasant  and  friendly  relations  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  different  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Although  the’  Association  will  be  essentially  in¬ 
formal  in  character,  you  will  find  it  decidedly  to 
your"  benefit  to  become  a  member. 

Very  truly  yours,  (170) 

Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Prince: 

The  attached  brochure,  “The  Lumber  Industries 
Blaze  New  Trails,”  has  been  prepared  for  the  in¬ 
formation'  of  executives,  plant  superintendents, 
chemical  engineers,  structural  engineers,  and  others 
in  the’  woodworking,  wood  chemistry,  and  building 
industries. 

It  is  an  announcement  to  you  of  the  Wood 
Products  Development’  and  Wood  Derivative 
Chemistry  facilities  of  the  Fenton  Engineering 
Company.  It  gives*  a  new  appraisal  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  wood  and  its  by-products  and  derivatives 
to  all  industry. 

If*  you  have  problems  in  respect  to  the  physical, 
mechanical,  or  chemical  properties  of  wood,  the 
technical  staff  of  the  Fenton  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany  may  be  of  assistance.  If  its  own  facilities 
will  not’  solve  your  problem,  it  will  help  you  in 
locating  sources  that  can. 

Consultations  at  our  Philadelphia  office®  may  be 
made  by  appointment,  and  without  obligation  on 
your  part.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  write*  us 
stating  your  problem. 

Respectfully  yours,  (188) 

Dear  Mr.  Hanson: 

r  When  you  are  working  in  your  yard  or  garden, 
.  driving  in  the  country,  or  off  for  a  vacation,'  what 

/  of  the  trees  that  line  your  way?  Do  you  know  them 

11  by  name,  by  their  characteristic  poses,  the  way 
they  hold*  their  heads  or  carry  their  branching 
arms,  the  pattern  of  their  dress  in  summer  and  in 
winter?  You  are  missing  a  lot’  that  is  good  in  life 
if  you  do  not  know  the  many  tree  friends  that 


surround  you.  So,  as  their  emissaries,  we  come* 
asking  you  to  let  us  help  you  and  trees  get  better 
acquainted. 

First,  we  want  to  send  you  a  special  introduction* 
to  them,  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  book. 

Second,  we  want  to  send  you  each  month  our 
richly  illustrated®  magazine,  “Forests  of  the  United 
•  States.” 

Third,  we  want  to  serve  as  your  information  bu¬ 
reau  answering  any’  questions  you  may  have  about 
trees. 

These  services  come  to  you  with  membership  in 
The  United  States  Association*  of  Forests.  We, 
therefore,  invite  you  to  join  us.  The  enclosed  card 
lists  the  different  grades  of  memberships. 

Yours*  truly,  (181) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  Victor  Pierce,  777  Green  Avenue,  Albany  4, 
New  York.  Dear  Mr.  Pierce:' 

When  a  letter  is  received,  the  distance  between 
success  and  failure  is  the  distance  between  recipient 
and*  wastebasket — about  two  feet. 

One  way  to  reduce  this  hazard — one  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  certainty  that  your  letters’  stay  on  the 
desk  and  out  of  the  basket — is  to  have  a  vuell- 
designed  letterhead  on  a  good  bond  paper.  Ex¬ 
perience*  shows  that  the  combination  of  a  good 
letterhead  and  a  good  letterhead  paper  earns 
readership  for*  your  letters  and  respect  for  what 
you  say. 

Such  a  paper  is  Justrite  Bond,  in  whitest  white 
or  any  of  its  clear,®  clean  colors.  Used  for  years 
by  thousands  of  firms,  its  need  is  greater  today 
than  ever,  because  today  every’  business  wants  its 
important  business-building  letters  to  avoid  that 
deadly  two-foot  drop. 

The  next  time  you  order*  your  letterhead  paper, 
specify  Justrite  Bond  and  thus  make  doubly  sure 
that  your  letters  get  across — not  a  toss!* 

Cordially  yours,  (183) 

Mr.  Louis  Cooper,  321  Crescent  Street,  Seattle  16, 
Washington.  Dear  Mr.  Cooper:* 

What  is  the  best  paper  on  the  market  today? 

In  normal  times  the  man  who  specified  the  paper 
used  in  his*  business  knew  all  about  paper,  but 
changes  have  been  forced  upon  the  paper  industry 
which,  although  they  haven’t’  been  to  the  liking  of 
the  industry,  have  made  it  impossible  to  offer  all 
the  types  of  paper  it  used*  to.  It  has  even  been 
difficult  to  maintain  the  same  characteristics  in  the 
basic  standard  sheets.  Such  things®  are  difficult  to 
keep  track  of.  Even  our  own  men  must  study 
paper  constantly,  to  keep  themselves  up  to  date.* 
We’d  like  you  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  you  from  time  to  time,  with  an  aim 
toward  helping  us’  serve  you  better  and  toward 
helping  you  buy  the  best  paper  in  today’s  market 
for  your  needs. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (160) 

In  Praise  of  Books 

BOOKS  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to 
all  who  faithfully  use  them  the  society,  the  spir¬ 
itual  presence,'  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our 
race. — Lord  C banning  (29) 
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Conquer 

Your 

Fears 

From  The 

“Friendly  Adventurer” 


The  purpose  of’  business  is  production,  not  train¬ 
ing.  With  the  training  the  school  gives  you,  you 
get  started — but  after  that  it  is  up*  to  you  to  secure, 
by  your  own  efforts,  the  further  training  that  will 
insure  your  progress. 

You  are  going  to  start*  as  a  stenographer.  Your 
first  and  plainest  job  is  to  make  yourself  so  good 
a  stenographer  that  you  will  be‘®  able  to  handle  the 
best  stenographic  position  going.  You  cannot  do 
this  unless  you  keep  up  your  study”  and  practice 
after  you  finish  your  school  course.  Make  up  your 
mind  right  now  not  to  stop  studying  when  you  leave 
school not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  practice  you 
get  in  your  day’s  work  at  the  office — very  few  posi¬ 
tions  give  one“  enough  shorthand  practice  to  insure 
the  development  of  a  high  degree  of  skill.  Get  ex- 


A  FEW  SUMMERS  AGO,  while  crossing  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  on  the  ferry  boat,  I  stood  on 
the  top  deck  and  watched’  the  gulls  being  fed 
scraps  of  food  by  the  other  passengers.  At  first, 
the  gulls  would  not  come  too  near  the  boat,  but 
would*  pick  the  food  off  the  surface  of  the  water 
or  snatch  it  in  mid-air  after  it  had  been  tossed 
out  to  them.  Then,  as*  they  grew  bolder,  they 
zoomed  in  over  the  very  deck  to  make  passes  at 
the  food  as  it  was  held  out  invitingly.*  Finally,  they 
summoned  all  their  courage,  and,  hovering  in  the 
air  over  our  very  heads,  took  the  food  from*  our 
extended  hands. 

Thus  did  the  gulls  conquer  their  fear  of  man. 
In  everyday  life,  we,  too,  arc  faced  with  similar* 
situations,  in  which  we  are  forced  to  conquer  feel¬ 
ings  of  fear  or  dread.  How  many  times  have  we 
backed  down  in’  the  face  of  such  fears?  Or,  like 
the  gulls,  how  many  times  have  we  conquered  them 
so  that  we  might  attain  the  goal  we  wanted  ?| 

The  answer  is  too  often  found  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger.  I’m  afraid.  But  think  back,  isn’t  it 
true  that*  jobs  you  dreaded  the  most  turned  out 
to  be  the  easiest,  once  you  tackled  them?  They 
looked  big,  but  they  fell  quickly.  Valor’*  often 
proved  to  be  the  better  part  of  discretion. 

Take  a  page  from  the  gull’s  book.  The  next 
time  your  dread  of  something”  threatens  to  stop 
you,  conquer  it,  then  go  ahead.  You  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  groundless  your  fears  really’* 
were! — Donald  Anderson  (244) 

The  Price  of  Progress 

YOU  ARE  AMBITIOUS.  You  want  to  get 
ahead.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Are 


tra  practice  and  you”  will  find  yourself  going  ahead 
of  the  other  stenographers  in  the  office  in  a  way 
that  will  surprise  them’*  and  you. 

The  big  businessman  wants  an  expert  stenog¬ 
rapher — he  has  not  the  time  to  spend  on  the  medi¬ 
ocre’*  kind.  If  you  want  to  work  for  the  big  man, 
you  should  determine  to  make  yourself  competent 
to  do  his  work.  That  is”  the  price  of  prog¬ 
ress.  (344) 

An  Invitation  for  the 
Holidays 

(Junior  O.C.A,  Tail  for  Novombor) 

Dear  Ned; 

We  are  having  turkey  and  all  the  luscious  food* 
of  which  you  dream,  for  the  holidays,  and  I  should 
like  it’  very  much  if  you  could  come  up.  Bring  old 
shoes  that  you  enjoy  walking  in,  and  an  old  coat 
that  will  not  cause  you  any*  regrets  if  it  becomes 
soiled. 

Do  not  wait  for  Sue.  She  is  not  sure  of  being 
here,  because  a  friend  has  asked  her*  to  go  home 
with  her.  That  dog  of  yours  might  like  a  tramp 
in  the  snow;  so  bring  him  if  you  want  to  do  so. 

But  do  not*  fail  me,  because  I  am  looking  for 
you. 

Ben  (88) 

World  of  Shoes 

(Novombor  O.C.A,  MombortMp  Tort) 


you  going  to  trust  to’  luck  ?  Are  you  expecting  to  be 
pushed  up  the  ladder  of  success — or  do  you  mean 
to  climb f  Some  folks  are  lucky — ^things*  are  fortu¬ 
nately  arranged  for  them  and  they  are  pushed 
along.  It  doesn’t  happen  often.  Most  people  have 
to  climb,*  and  if  you  are  one  of  those  it  should 
encourage  you  to  know  that  a  good  climber  is  sure 
to  win. 

When  you  get  into*  business  are  you  going  to 
hustle  for  advancement?  Right  now  get  this  idea 
fixed  in  your  mind  and  don’t  let*  go  of  it — your 
progress  will  depend  on  how  quickly  and  how  well 
you  prepare  yourself  for  advancement. 

The  business*  of  the  school  is  to  get  you  ready 
to  begin — that  is  all  it  can  do.  Don’t  lose  sight 
of  this  fact. 


WE  ARE  STARTING  OUT  this  morning  on  a 
new  sort  of  travel.  We  shall  imagine  that  each 
of  us  has  drawn  on  a’  pair  of  boots  like  those  of 
the  giant  in  the  fairy  tale,  which  enabled  him  to 
make  seven  leagues  at  one  step.  Only  our  boot* 
are  more  wonderful  still,  for  they  will  enable  ui 
to  go  at  a  jump  from  continent  to  continent*  and 
tramp  over  the  oceans  to  encompass  the  whole 
world  in  the  space  of  one  morning.  We  wish  to 
learn  about*  the  footwear  of  many  different  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  see  some  of  the  odd  boots  and  shoes 
of  far-away  lands.  Later*  we  shall  return  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  shoe  industry  in  our  country.  (113) 

(Ton  eonU  thouid  meeompany  thoao  torU  for  O.C.A,  Cor- 
lifieatott  tl5  eonU  for  Emblom  Pint  35  eonto  for  both.) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


